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Che Gutlook. 


The inauguration ceremonies last week were the 
most elaborate that Washington has ever seen, 
and, according to all accounts, the crowd that 
thronged the eapital was too great even for the 
elaborate preparations which had been made for 
its reception. It is estimated that upward of 
two hundred thousand people elbowed one an- 
other in the streets and squares of the city on the 
4th of March. Before nightfall the hotels and 
restaurants were reduced to the condition of 
Mother Hubbard’s cupboard, and not a few of the 
guests to the condition of Mother Hubbard’s dog. 
The day was lowering and cold; but the sun 
broke through the clouds in time to shine upon 
the President-elect as he took his oath of office 
on the capital steps, which the crowd regarded as 
ahappy omen. Three circumstances indicated 
the nation’s advance in civilization: the honor 
paid both by the distinguished men upon the 
platform and by the crowd before it to Mrs, 
Hayes and the two Mrs. Garfields, mother and 
wife of the President; the intermingling of North- 
ern and Southern soldiers in the procession, one 
division of the procession being commanded by 
an ex-Confederate officer; and the presence of 
Indians and negroes, not only in the pageant, but 
afterward at the inauguration ball and supper. 
Galileo was right; the world does move. 





The inaugural address of President Garfield is 
eomprehensive, perspicuous, sufficiently explicit, 
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inely eloquent. The President, by a brief and 
well-executed sketch of the nation’s history and 
growth thus far, arrives at the just conclusion 
that the sovereignity of the nation should no 
longer be a subject for debate; he defends the 
elevation of the negro to the rights of full citizen- 
ship as not merely a political necessity, but as an 
act full of beneficent results to both black and 
white; he recognizes the dangers from a corrupted 
and ignorant suffrage—dangers to be counter- 
acted not by violating the freedom and sanctity 
of suffrage, a crime which if persisted in will 
destroy the Government itself, but by universal 
education; he lays emphasis on the danger of il- 
literacy, both North and South, and invokes all 
the constitutional powers of the nation and of 
the States and all the volunteer forces of the peo- 
ple to meet that danger by the saving influence of 
universal education. The discussion of these 
fundamental questions occupies fully one-half the 
address. Better omen than the accidental sunshine 
on the President’s uncovered head is the fact that 
the press North and South, Republican and Dem- 
ocratic, welcome and endorse the well-balanced 
judgment and the fervid patriotism of this 
appeal to the nation resolutely to face to 
the front and employ its best energies in de- 
veloping the great possibilities of the future. 
The rest of the address is a concise and clear 
statement of the principles of the ‘‘center” of 
the Republican party. The President favors gold 
and silver, made adouble standard by interna- 
tional agreement and kept equal in value by legis- 
lation; the payment of the national notes in coin 
on demand; the refunding of the national debt 
at a lower rate of interest; an enlarged attention 
to the interests of agriculture; ‘‘the steady and 
healthy growth” of manufactures, but whether 
by a protective system he does not say; a ‘‘ super- 
vision and authority over any inter-oceanic canal 
across the isthmus that connects North and South 
America;” vigorous measures against Mormonism, 
on the double ground that it promotes immorality 
and violates the constitutional prohibition of 
laws respecting the establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; and such 
legislation by Congress respecting the civil service 
as will fix the tenure of the minor offices and 
prescribe the grounds upon which removals shall 
The careful readers of The Christian 
Union need no assurance that in our judgment 
this, and not a ukase issued by a President, or 
any system of competitive examinations, affords 
the only method of a permanent civil service re- 
form, as an enlightened public opinion affords 
the only basis therefor. 

Cabinet officers serve two purposes: they are 
the President’s counsellors; they are the heads of 
the several executive departments. As counsel- 
lors the cabinet is well chosen; the President will 
have the opportunity to ascertain the feeling and 
opinion of each section in the Republican party 
from one of its prominent representative men; 
and as he was elected by all sections, and as their 
community of action is essential to the success of 
his administration, he ought to take counsel of 
each and all. But as administrative officers, 
they have, with one exception, yet to earn the 
confidence of the people. That exception is Post- 
master-General James, whose administration of 
the New York post-office has won for him a 
national reputation, and whose wisdom in politi- 
cal councils has given him, though a warm per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Conkling, the entire con- 





Mr. Blaine is the wost aggressive and determined 
representative of the anti-Grant section. It is 
to be hoped that he will bring to the management 
of our foreign relations the cautious wisdom 
which characterized his dealing with the Garcelon 
imbroglio in Maine a year ago last Fall, not the 
pugnacious aggressiveness which has generally 
characterized him as a public speaker and a politi- 
cal manager. We may expect in his department 
a vigorous policy in favor of a railway to Mexico 
and an American interoceanic canal. Mr. Blaine 
is a vigorous believer in protection of American 
industries and enterprises in every form. 
Mr. McVeaghb, the Attorney-General, is better 
known to the country as an independent Repub- 
lican than as a constitutional lawyer. Judge Hunt 
represents the Southern Republican element. 
What he knows of naval affairs he has yet to 
prove; but to the settlement of those legal prob- 
lems which constitute so large a part of the labor 
of the Secretary of the Navy he will bring both a 
judicial mind and judicial training. Mr. Lincoln, 
of Illinois, who represents the Grant wing in the 
Cabinet, has had no experience in military affairs, 
but neither had Mr. Stanton, who made a most 
admirable Secretary of War at a time when that 
officer’s duties were immeasurably more impor- 
tant and more arduous than they are likely to be 
for the next four years. Mr. Kirkwood comes 
from a border State, as the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior should. Mr. Windom is better known for his 
pleasing ways in Washington society than for any 
familiarity with financial matters. He is said, 
however, to have great influence with the Granger 
and Greenback element, and to have been Mr. 
Sherman’s candidate for the office. It is not im- 
probable that Mr. Garfield means to imitate Mr. 
Gladstone and be his own Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, an office for which he has peculiar qualifica- 
tions. On the whole, the outlook is promising for 
a united administration and a united party to 
support it both in Congress and before the peo- 
ple. 








Ex-President Hayes’s last executive act was a 
characteristically courageous one, done with 
characteristic quietness. It would have been an 
easy and pardonable evasion simply to have with- 
held his consent to the Funding bill, and let it 
die for want of Presidential approval. But within 
twenty-four hours after it was submitted to him 
he sent in a veto. He expressed his strong sense 
of the importance of a Funding bill, and his hope 
that Congress would pass one free from the ob- 
jectionable fifth section, a hope which the Demo- 
cratic House refused to gratify. His objections to 
that section are the same as those already stated 
in The Christian Union, reinforced by the further 
one that its effect would be to prevent the organ- 
ization of any more banks, and therefore to give 
a monopoly of bankiog to those now in existence. 
It will be one of the first duties of the next Con- 
gress to pass a Funding bill which shall offer 
new bonds for sale without attempting to force 
them on unwilling buyers, a duty which it is safe 
to assume will be promptly undertaken, and, let 
us hope, wisely executed, 





The temperance question is unmistakably as- 
suming no inconsiderable importance as a political 
issue. It has long dominated all other issues in 
Maine; it is the dread of politicians of both 
parties in Massachusetts; it threatens (or promises) 
to become the foremost question in Iowa; and it 
is quite evident that in Kansas the temperance 
men and women—for the success of the temper- 
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ance party in that State is as much due to the 
women as to the men—do not mean to rest on 
their laurels in passing a mere constitutional pro- 
vision for prohibition. A law has already been 
carried throughyboth Houses of the Legislature, by 
large majorities, for making this provision effect- 
ual. The details will be found, given by aspecial 
correspondent from Kansas, in our Religious 
News column. 


Later dispatches bring some further details re- 
specting the disastrous defeat of the English by 
the Boers reported by us last week. Itseems that 
Gen. Colley had instructions to reopen negotia- 
tions for peace; that he kept his instructions in 
his pocket, hoping to win a decisive victory, and 
so be in a better condition to negotiate; that, in- 
stead, he suffered a decisive defeat; and that the 
first intimation that the Boers obtained of the 
willingness of the Government to treat with them 
they obtained from the papers found in the pock- 
ets of the General slain and left on the field of 
battle. A private correspondent from South 
Africa to The Christian Union thus puts the pres- 
ent figures of the fighting forces engaged in this 
needless war: ‘‘ There are at present in the Trans- 
vaal about 2,000 soldiers, of whom about 300 are 
already prisoners and the rest in forts from which 
they dare not move. There are at least 4,000 
Boers iu the field,{and it will’take, I think, at least 
6,000 English troops to quiet them.” Tbis was 
written, of course, before the last battle, which 
has greatly strengthened the Boers and weakened 
the English. General Roberts, of Afghanistan 
fame, has been appointed to command in South 
Africa, and reinforcements to the number of 5,000 
are reported to be on their way thither. Mean- 
while there are rumors that negotiatious for 
peace are approaching a settlement. The ‘‘ Jin- 
goes” are less clamorous for war, the Cape Colo- 
nists are more ready for peace, and the Liberals 
are more outpoken in demanding justice for the 
Boers than they were four weeks ago. 


The effect of the passage of the Coercion bill 
begins already to be seen in Ireland. Several 
prominent Irish agitators have suddenly and mys- 
teriously disappeared; Mr. Parnell solemnly as— 
sures the House of Commons that the establish- 
ment of Land League courts was not approved by 
the Land League, and Mr. Dillon’s intemperate 
defense of assassination and vehement regret that 
civil war is impracticable has still further divided 
the already irreconcilable factions among the 
Home Rulers. The Coercion bill had the support 
of both parties in the House of Lords, has passed 
without opposition, and has received the Queen’s 
assent. A supplementary ‘‘ Arms bill,” introduced 
by the Government intothe House of Commons, 
has been voted ‘‘ urgent” by a vote of 200 to 22. 
It prohibits the possession of arms except by li- 
cense; provides for searching suspected houses ; 
and empowers the authorities to regulate the sale 
and transportation of gunpowder, nitro-glycerine 
and arms. No Land bill has as yet been intro- 
duced, and some of the Liberals are growing im- 
patient for it. 


The subject of ritualism was fairly opened 
during the recent brief session of the Convo- 
cation of Canterbury, which has adjourned its 
further meetings until May 17th. In his address 
upon taking the chair, Dr. Tait, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, spoke pointedly of the sabject of 
ritualistic practice as the most important and 
pressing problem to be solved by Convocation, 
and expressed his personal conviction that the 
true solution lay in the direction of putting 
greater power into the hands of the bishops. All 
parties in the church presented their views by 
petition. A petition of the more moderate and 
conservative wing, signed by 3,400 clergymen, 
asked for toleration and forbearance on all dis- 
puted points ot ritual; another, representing 
the evangelical section of the church, with 1,400 
sigvatures, opposed toleration, and demanded a 
resolute resistance to ritualistic practices of every 
kind. A further petition, from the ritualistic 
party, with 600 signatures, declared the imprison- 
ment of Mr. Dale and others to have been uncop- 
stitutional as being beyond the power of the 
court which passed judgment uponthem. In the 
discussion that followed, and which will be re- 
sumed at the reassembling ot Convocation, all 





parties were represented, and a purpose to reach 
some definite conclusion was evident. The most 
important business brought before the Upper 
House of Convocation was a report already agreed 
to by the Lower House on the relations of Church 
and Strate, declaring that Convocation ought to 
have the consideration of any legislative measures 
affecting the doctrine, worship, discipline or 
government of the church before such measures 
were passed upon by Parliament, and that Parlia- 
ment cannot be regarded as the proper tribunal 
in cases affecting doctrine, ritual and discipline 
for correction of offenses arising out of doctrine 
andritual. The Established Church undoubtedly 
wants the liberty which the acceptance of such a 
modification of existing relations between Church 
and State would secure, but it cannot eat its 
cake and Keep it too. If it wants the privileges 
of freedom it must give up the profits of State 
servitude. 


THE WOMANLY IN GOD. 


HAT God made man in his own image, that 

human experience in its highest and purest 
forms is the glass through which we see God dark- 
ly, isa truth which theology bas often, though not 
always wisely, taught. But it has rarely put 
emphasis on the accompanying declaration : 
Male and female created he them. The elements 
that make man honored among men, strength, 
courage, inflexibility of justice, men have attribu- 
ted to God and worshiped. The qualities that 
make woman honored—purity, tenderness, com- 
passion, gentleness, sympathy—they have less 
frequently deified ; and not infrequently the 
attempt to do this has been stigmatized as senti- 
ment and gush. But if man is the image of God, 
no less is woman his image. He is both 
Father Gcd and Mother-God. If, as a father 
pitieth his children so the Lord pitieth them that 
fear him, also, As one whom his mother comfort- 
eth so the Lord comforteth Israel. That which 
gave real power to the worship of the Virgin 
Mary in the middle ages was the fact that 
wedieval theology denied the womanly element 
in God, and the heart therefore imaged a new 
God to take the place of the false one. The 
idolatry of that worship is quite as much in the 
monstrous travesty of Jehovah against which 
Mariolatry was a protest as in the Mariolatry 
itself. The remedy for it is a return to the Bibli 
cal conception of God, as One who unites in 
himself all that is honorable in man and all that 
is lovable in wonan, without the asperities of 
the one or the weaknesses of the other. 

To illustrate: 

Purity is pre-eminently a characteristic of 
woman. It is the man who tracks the mud 
into the house, who pollutes the air with to- 
bacco smoke, who suffers the ashes to accumu- 
late on the hearth and the dust on the table ; it 
is the woman who throws open the chamber 
windows to let the foul air out and the pure air 
in, who sweeps up the mud, cleans out the ashes, 
removes the dust. Not the least work of a good 
housekeeper is the work of a perpetually fresh 
purification of the household ; and this fact is 
typical. Thetrue woman isa purifier. Sheis not 
merely free from moral impurity herself; she is of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity; her very 
presence expels the profane word and the impure 
jest from the social circle. In herabsence society 
grows miasmatic. A dozen men cannot spend a 
fortnight in the woods witbout moral degeneracy. 
There is a wrath of womanhood against impurity 
of deed, of word, of thought, that has its counter- 
part in but few men, but is a hint of the diviner 
purity in God. The horror and the wrath 
against impurity which characterize the noblest 
women afford a hint of Him whose thunders and 
lightnings are clarifiers’of the poisoned air, whose 
rains are cleansers of the polluted wells and 
spriogs, and whose long-suffering and patience 
are but the holding back of a wrath yet to be re- 
vealed against all ungodliness and unrighteous- 
ness of men. 

Compassion, sympathy, tenderness are char- 
acteristics of thé noblest womanhood. Etymolo- 
gy gives a hint of the profound meaning of these 
words. She is com- passionate—that is, she suf- 
fers with; she is sym-pathetic—that is, she feels 
with; she is tender—that is, she tends, nurses, 
cares for the suffering. This is her nature and 
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her mission. All women are not called to the 
highest office any more than all men; but the 
highest office is that of mother; and the very 
essence of motherhood is a suffering with, a feel- 
ing with, a tending, nursing, caring for the help- 
less child in his childhood. The babe’s weakness 
touches the mother’s heart and evokes its 
strength; the mother’s life flows into the babe’s 
heart and gives it strength. That in the first 
months of his existence the babe feeds upon her 
breast is a symbolic and significant fact. He 
feeds upon her heart-life as long as she lives— 
yea! as long as her mother-love and mother-in- 
fluence lives, surviving what we call death. Our 
God is great in mercy; his compassions fail not; 
he is touched with the feeling of our infirmities; 
he is not an unsympathizing high priest; his 
kindnesses are loving-kindnesses; his mercies are 
tender—that is, tending—mercies. He is the world’s 
Nurse, the world’s Mother, yet more than the 
world’s King and Law-giver. Through all these 
centuries he has been holding this world in his 
arms, as the mother holds the babe; watching it, 
serving it, saving it. 

Long-suffering is another characteristic of true 
womanhood. It owght to be a manly virtue; it is 
& womanly virtue. An impatient, querulous, 
scolding woman has been the world’s horror from 
before the days of Solomon, who, high liver and 
epicure that be was, preferred to turn vegetarian 
rather than sit down toa feast sauced by a scold- 
ing wife. The wives have schooling enough gen- 
erally to make them patient, and the virtuous 
women conquer by their patience. They learn 
how to keep silence; how to wait; how to let the 
dregs settle and the scum rise and life work itself 
clear. The long-suffering of God is one of the 
marvels of his nature which is taught by bistory 
even more clearly than by the Bible. He is the 
Sun of Righteousness. As we write the sun is re- 
turning to the summer solstice. But the snow 
still lies on the hill, and the ice enchains the 
river, and the frost makes the earth lke stone, 
and the cold March winds bluster, and the hail 
and rain and sleet are beating upon our window- 
pane. ‘But every day the sun draws a little 
nearer. It shines all day, retires behind the west- 
ern horizon, and rises the next morning to find 
the snow and ice and frost and sleet still here. 
It repeats its ministry, day after day, week after 
week, at first with no apparent’result. But little 
by little the snow melts; the frost gives place to 
mud; the ice weakens; the winds are less cold 
and cutting; winter wearies of resistance, and the 
sun does not weary ofits shining. And it is not 
long before patience will vanquish bluster, and 
the snow will give place to up-springing grass, 
and the ice to clear water sparkling in the sun- 
light, and south winds will blow softly, and the 
frost will disappear as malice disappears before 
patient love, and the seeds will begin to stir them- 
selves in their beds as children uneasy before 
awakening, and birds will begin to twitter, and 
buds to swell, and spring will be bere. So, not 
through days or weeks, but through centuries, 
God has been shining on the world, and all the 
time the earth has seemed as hard, the wind as 
bleak, the snow and ice as invincible; but the Sun 
of Righteousness has not grown weary; he has 
been steadily, patiently, gently shining on, com- 
ing every day nearer to the summer solstice, and 
to achieving the final victory of life over death, of 
love over self and sin. 

Another characteristic of woman is self-sacrifice. 
Her whole life is one of self-offering on love’s 
altar. She begins as a bride iu tears on the wed- 
ding morning; for when she enters into her new 
life of joy she cuts asunder all the ties that bound 
her to the old home and the old loves; her very 
name she surrenders on that day when herlife be- 
gins its mingling with her husband’s life. Mother- 
hood brings her new joys; but they are the joys 
of a new self-sacrifice. She hazards her own life 
in giving birth to a new life; she gives up society, 
friends, literature, art, music, everything that 
stands between herself and the highest, best, 
most perfect devotion to the dawning life that is 
entrusted to her. She bears his sorrows and 
carries his sins. She is wounded for his trans’ 
gressions, and by her stripes he is healed. When 
he comes to an age in which he could begin to 
repay her service with service of his own, she 
sends him off, with a baptism of tears and an 
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ordination of prayers and kisses, to school, or 
college, or business; and whether ever a loving let- 
ter, or a grateful word, or an unselfish service, or 
even a warm kiss, or a tender glance of the eye, 
shall serve to repay her for aservice so simply and 
unostentatiously rendered that the boy never 
comprehends either its value to himself or its 
cost to her, she knows not—nay, bardly stops 
toask. From the very first day when, with tearful, 
trembling joy, she rests her arm on the arm of him 
to whom she gives herself, down to the hour 
when children and grandchildren gather about 
ber bed of death, to bear her through the portal 
on their winged prayers, she lays down her life 
for her sheep. Thanks be to God for a pure and 
noble womanhood; for all its purity, its sym- 
pathy, its tenderness, its long-suffering, its joyful 
self-sacrifice; but most of all for its prophetic in- 
terpretation of the incomparable and forever in- 
comprehensible Life. 

On a quiet, starlight night one looks upon the 
surface of aclear and placid lake, and there he 
sees, reflected from its surface, moon and stars and 
clouds, the whole of the infinite expanse above. 
The heart of the true woman is such a lake; in 
its purity, sympathy, tenderness, long suffering 
and self-sacrifice there is seen on earth the image 
of the heavenly, of our Divine Mother which is in 
heaven. 








NOTES. 

Our readers will enjoy, weare sure, the pleasant per- 
sonal introduction which they are given by Mr. 
Charles Wood inour columns this week to the cele- 
brated archeologist, Dr. Schliemann. Mr. Wood is on 
a trip around the world, and turns his keen observa- 
tion and picturesque pen to gocd account in his jour- 
neyings. The second of the Tonic Sol-fa articles 
discloses the theory of the new system. The Rev. 
George Frederick Wright,of Andover, discusses in the 
Faith and Skepticism series the question of doubt as 
a cure for doubt. The correspondent ‘‘ Omaba,” 
whose lively letter from Boston three months ago 
promised a new insight into the literary life of that 
city, writes again of its classes and facilities for 
study, and a number of correspondents furnish their 
views on the temperance question. Sunday, March 
20th, being a review, we omit the usual Sunday- 
school lesson. 


The Congregational ministers have often been as- 
sured that while a creed has no authority in that de- 
nomination, if any minister ventures to doubt any 
ariiclein the unformulated creed, he will withdraw 
if he isa man of honor. Nowcomes the “ Christian- 
at-Work” with the declaration that the advice of a 
council has no authority, but if any church ventures 
to disregard the advice, it thereafter ceases to be a 
Congregational church. If this is sound law, then 
Congregationalism surpasses all Protestant hierar- 
chies in irresponsible despotism. If a Methodist, 
a Presbyterian, or an Episeopal church ventures to 
disregard the authoritative decision of one of its regu- 
larly constituted courts, it cannot be turned out of 
the denomination without accusation, hearing and 
judgment thereon. But according to the new Con- 
gregationalism, if a Congregational church ventures 
to disregard the unauthoritative advice of a council it 
is ipso facto excommunicated without hearing, 
trial, orany such thing. Supposing that a council 
should chance to reiterate the old doctrine that the 
decision of acouncil has no more weight than is in 
the reason thereof, would the ‘“ Christian-at-Work,” 
which disregards this fundamental and often an- 
nounced principle, cease thereupon to be a Congrega- 
tional organ ? . Or, again, the largest council ever con- 
vened in this country advised Plymouth Church 
unanimously against accepting what is known as the 
Andover plan. If the ‘“‘ Christian-at-Work” is correct 
Plymouth Church would have ceased to he a Congre- 
gational church if it had disregarded that advice and 
accepted the Andover plan. What, according to the 
“ Christian-at-Work,” is the present status of the 
churches which refuse to fellowship Plymouth 
Church because it followed the advice of the council 
and remained ‘“‘ Congregational?” 


The members of the Union League Club, of this 
city, took informal possession of their new building 
on the corner of Fifth Avenue and Thirty-ninth Street 
on Saturday. But for a few necessary finishing 
touches, the house is entirely completed, and in 
its furnished state presents a better opportunity 
for a fair and impartial judgment than when 
it first came under the attention of the critics 
a few months since. It cannot be denied that 
in its architectural effect the edifice is on the whole 
disappointing, and that in its interior decoration 
there are incongruities of style, naturally resulting 
from the employment of different tastes, which puz- 
zle, if they do not absolutely bewilder the observer. 
The ornamentation throughout the building is of the 
most elaborate kind. Indeed, so rich is the display of 
color, and so ponderous are many of the details, that 


cence. As an illustration of the new school of art, in 
which quiet taste and barmonious effects are sacri- 
ficed to conventional designs and gaudy display, 
probably the building is not surpassed. It will take 
the members some time to get used to the garish 
decorations, the heavy chandeliers, and the extra- 
ordinary chairs in the reading-room and library, and 
a still longer time to thoroughly enjoy and appreciate 
them. So far, however, as its adaptation goes to the 
purposes of a club it is, perbaps, also unrivaled. The 
space and light are so economized that all of the 
rooms are comfortable, cheerful and roomy, and are 


The readers of The Christian Union will extend 
their heartfelt sympathies to President Seelye, of Am- 
herst College, and Dr. J. P. Warren, the editor of the 
“Christian Mirror” of Maine. A telegram announces, 
just 98 we go to press, the sudden death of Mrs. 
Seelye, but gives us no particulars. She was beloved 
by all who knew her; not least by those students who 
availed themselves of her cordial invitations to find 
in her always delightful home a cure for their own 
homesickness. To not afew Amherst graduates her 
death will seem almost like that of a second mother. 
Mrs. Warren, whose death last week’s *‘ Mirror” an- 
nounces, in energy rivaled her husband. She wasa 
woman of unusual Christian and philanthropic 
activity; was one of the founders of the Union Na- 
tional Association of Boston; was foremost in 
the Mount Vernon Church during the war in 
labors for the soldiers in field and hospital; was ac- 
tive in the great missionary work of the church; and 
was a busy co-operator with her husband in his 
literary labors when Secretary of the Boston Ameri- 
can Tract Society and later as editor of the “ Mirror,” 
an activity maintained to the last by an invincible 
energy despite disease from which she suffered al- 
most from childhood. 


The course of Dr. Pentecost in Brooklyn, and the 
success which has attended it, affords a new illustra- 
tion of the wisdom of always putting the spiritual 
work of the church before its temporalities, both in 
point of time and of importance. When Mr. Pentecost 
came to Brooklyn the Tompkins Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church was worshiping ina rented building. 
Mr. Pentecost gave himself to the work of raising not 
money, but men, with the resul: of a considerable re- 
vival in his own congregation, which is now extend- 
ing to other churches in the city. Last Sunday he 
was able to announce that the building bad beeg 
bought by the Trustees for $40,100, payable by the first 
of April, of which $18,000 had been already pledged 
in subscripfions; and at the close of the evening ser- 
vices he was able to add that the remaining $23,000 
had been raised on that day, so that now the church 
is housed and without a debt of any kind, either 
funded or floating. About fifty are to be received 
into the church next Sabbath. 





An esteemed correspondent asks us to explain the 
statement made in the editorial article ‘‘Some Facts 
and an Opinion” to the effect that ‘‘ Total abstinence 
in the strict meaning of this word is almost unkown;” 
and he wishes to know whether we mean to imply 
that teetotalers do not generally keep their pledges. 
No, we do not mean to imply that. The Christian 
Union never meaus to make charges by implication ; 
but total abstinence means, properly speaking, total- 
ly and entirely abstaining from alcoholic liquors; and 
most of those who call themselves teetotalers recog- 
nize a legitimate use for alcoholic liquors medicinally, 
while there isa great difference among them in the 
liberty which they give themselves in the use of the 
medicine. We prefer, therefore, the word general 
abstinence as a more accurate definition of the posi- 
tion really occupied by a vast majority of so-called 
total abstainers. 


We do not think there is the slightest cause for 
apprehension from the supposed unusual astronomi- 
cal features of the year 1881, nor do we think there is 
anything in the Bible to point to the present time as 
the tnd of the world. The Bible says nothing what- 
ever to satisfy morbid and unhealthy curiosity on 
that subject. Allay all your fears and go on with 
your work, serving God and your fellow man as 
faithfully, cheerfully and conscientiously as you 
know how, and vou will be ready for the end of the 
world orany other catastrophe that may come in 
God’s providence whenever the time appointed by 
God comes round. This in answer to two or three 
correspondents whose anxieties on this subject prob- 
ably reflect those of a considerable class of readers. 


The Christian Union hereby makes its acknowledg- 
ments and thanks to a number of correspondents, in- 
cluding some eminent clergymen and active temper- 
ance workers, for letters commending and endorsing 
its recent editorials on the temperance question. We 
wiil not make them atarget for small slander by pub- 
lishing their strong endorsemeuts sent us, in the words 
of one writer, “in the name of all sensible and right- 
minded people.” 


The choice of Professor S. Wells Williams, LL.D., as 
President of the American Bible Society is an admir- 
abie one. Mr. Williams’s long residence in China, 
where he went ia 1833 as a missionary printer, his ex- 





the general effect is one of almost barbaric magnifi- 


Kingdom and of Japan, his experience in diplomacy, 
his wide repute for scholarship, and his deep interest 
in the promotion of Christian institutions, give good 
ground for confidence that his counsels and hely will 
be of great benefit to the work of tbe Society in for- 
eign lands; and as his home at New Haven is not re- 
mote, his presence will probably be frequent at the 
meetings of the Board and his presidency something 
more than nominal. 


Apropos of the Rev. G. F. Pentecost’s recently re- 
ported remark, that in the time of the apostles one 
sermon converted 3,000 people, while it now takes 
3,000 sermons to convert one person, it 18 gratifying to 
learn that the Brooklyn pastors—Dr. Pentecost 
prominently among them—have appointed Wednes- 
day, March 9th, as a day of special prayer for the 
spiritual life of their city. Meetings are to be held 
continuously during the day in the Pierrepont Street 
Baptist Churchy which it is hoped may develop a 
general religious interest. Meetings will also be held 
in Plymouth Church every afternoon and evening 
this week at four and eight o’clock respectively. 

A correspondent from the South asks, if on the 
principles of atheistical evolution, a being as intelli- 
gent as man can nave been evolved out of matter 
without creation or supervision, how the atheist can 
know that a being of infinite intelligence and infinite 
moral excellence may not have been evolved in the 
universe at large by the same process. In other 
words, if atheistical evolution can produce a man, 
why not an angel and an archangel, or aGod? We 
refer the question to the atheistical evolutionist; for 
ourselves we give it up. 


Secretary Schurz speaks by invitationin favor of 
Indian education, ss carried on at Hampton, Va., at 
the Y. M. C. A. Hallin this city, March 15th, Dr. 
Hitchcock presiding. Gen. Miles is expected to add 
his own endorsement of the feasability of Indian 
civilization. This is a part of Mr. Schurz’s Indian 
policy that deservesa hearty approbation from the 
public. Heis sure of a large and appreciative audi- 
ence. 





The character of the letters which Dr. Crosby has 
been receiving from all quarters since his Boston ad- 
dress shows that there was absolute necessity for the 
presentation of a calm view of temperance. Personal 
abuse and vituperation, like all other kinds of misdi- 
rected energy, may make considerable noise, but 
never accomplish anything more than retarding that 
which they endeavor to forward. 


The “ Minister,” 232 York Street, Jersey City, who 
offered aid in church building some two or three 
months ago, desires us to say, in response to applica- 
tions still coming in, that he had some time ago about 
fifty applications, that he has engaged to assist and 
paid out for that purpose all the moneys he had, and 
that he regrets that be cannot aid all the worthy 
among so many. 














INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—I saw in your columns quite a while ago that, within two 

years of that time about thirty Congregational and Presbyte- 
rian clergymen had entered the Episcopal ministry. Did these 
men all acknowledge their former ordination to be invalid ? 
or, while believing it to be entirely valid, did they submit to 
reordination just as a Presbyterian bearing a letter from his 
Presbytery to an association, yet submits to be examined by 
that association, or as a Congregational clergyman, bearing 
a letter from his Association to a Presbytery, submits to be 
examined by that Presbytery ? 
Probably some of them believed their original 
ordination to be invalid and accepted in all its conse- 
quences the doctrine of Apostolic succession. Others 
of then, as we have reuson to know, did not regard 
their ordination asinvalid, andsubmitted to re recom- 
mendation simply because this was a necessary means 
of union with the church which on the whole they 
liked the best, and found most efficient and most con- 
genial to them in their Christian work. 


—There is an impression among the people in the rural dis- 
tricts that gifts are not binding in law; or, in other words, 
that gifts do not constitute the legal basis of a title or owner- 
ship. Will the writer of the article “ Making Agreements" 
give his views on the subject ? 8. H.C. 
Gifts are binding. Property fully and fairly given 
cannot be reclaimed. Two things are, however, im- 
portant to be understood. A person cannot give 
what is not fairly hisown. And a gift, to be binding, 
must be completely made; promising to give is dif- 
ferent from giving. Noone can give what does not 
belong tobim. It is somewhat upon this principle 
that gifts are often pronounced void in law because 
the giver was heavily in debt. The judges say: ‘‘ This 
man had no right to give tbis farm, these bonds, or 
this stock in trade to his wife, son or daughter; he 
ought to have sold the property and paid the pro- 
ceeds to his creditors.’’ In such cases the creditors 
are allowed to claim the property notwithstanding 
the gift. The original owner, however, could not 
reclaim it. 

The gift must be completed—or, as the lawyers say, 
‘executed ”--and, generally speaking, delivery of 
the thing given is necessary. Not unfrequently some 
one desiring to give mouey yet keep it has deposited 
it in savings-bank in the name of auother person, but 





tensive familiarity with the languages of the Middle 


has kept the book himself; the idea being, “* If I want 
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the money again I can draw it out, butif I leave it So 
and So will have it when I die.” It isa nice question 
whether the money in these cases has been lawfully 
ziven. When Mr. Anson G. Phelps, a wealthy New 
York merebant, was growing old he made his note for 
$100,000 and gave it to his son, telling him he wished 
him to use it for the benefit of certain missions. He 
died, and the executors refused to pay the note. The 
son said it wasa gift. But the court decided against 
him, saying that it was only a promise to give, and 
was void for want of consideration. If a man wishes 
to give money he must deliver it or make a proper 
will. Promises to give are not in general enforced 
unless there is a consideration, or unless the person 
to whom the promise is made has done something on 
the faith of it by whicn he would lose and be de- 
frauded if the promise were not kept.—[Author of 
“Making Agreements.” 

—In The Christian Union of January 26th, in your reply to 
the correspondent who asks how she can léve God, whom 
she bas never seen, the following appears: *‘ Making atone- 
ment for the sins of others by cheerfully suffering the pen- 
alty which in juice ought to be laid on the wrong-doer.”’ 
How is it possible, and under what circumstances does it be- 
come a Christian duty to suffer the penalty for another's vio- 
lation of law? B.. Pe. &. 

Several years ago, at Binghampton Asylum, the 
superintendent told the writer that so far as he 
knew there never had been a single case of a man 
cured of inebriacy at the asylum, unless there was 
some wife, motber or sister, or female friend, who 
had clung to him through evil report and good report, 
who bad suffered for him patientiy and persistently, 
and by her suffering love had kept him anchored to 
purity, truth, rectitude, and finally saved him. This 
is to make atonement for the sin of another, to suffer 
for love’s sake the penalty which in justice belongs to 
him. Such suffering for others’ sake is the heroism 
of life, and it is not uncommon. 

—Please inform me, through your paper, the names of the 
best pianos in use, and oblige, A SUBSCRIBER. 

ABINGDON, Ill. 

We cannot answer your question categorically. 
The largest builders in the United States probably are 
Decker Brothers, Steinway, Chickering and Weber. 
Perhaps Knabe, of Baltimore, Hazleton Brothers, of 
New York, and Miller, of Boston, should be added to 
this list. There are also some smaller manufacturers 
who are said to make excellent instruments, and 
there are some excellent imported instruments, 
though none, we think, which surpass, even if they 
equal, the best of American make. The instruments 
of the best makers are not always equal, and in select 
ing it is wise to get the judgment of an experienced 
and disinterested friend, if possible. It is equally im- 
portant to know how to take good care of the instru- 
ment when you have got one. 


—Who are the ** Whips”’ in the English Parliament? 


The “Whips” in the Hnglish Parliament are the party 
managers. There is a Liberal and a Conservative 
Whip. These gentlemen are charged with the practi- 
cal management of the two parties in Parliament, 
Under the present Ministry the Liberal Whip notifies 
the Liberal members of the order of business and the 
time when their presence will be required. He sends 
out three forms of notification; the first is merely 
formal, the second is urgent, and the third no mem 
ber ever disregards if he can by any possibility reach 
his seat in Parliament. Steam yachts bring him from 
the Mediterranean, or special trains from Paris if 
necessary. The Whips keep the whole Parliamentary 
business in hand and each disposes of his own party 
in its dispatch. 

—Whatin your judgment is the best and cheapest method 
of heating an ordinary dwelling house, whether by hot air 
from a furnace or by stoves? Many people bere think that 
hot air is very unhealthy, e:peciaily if it comes from a base- 
ment, and that sioves are more heaithy and cheaper. 

The best method of heating a house is by steam, 
but the apparatus is expensive and it requires the 
most fuel; next in convenience and comfort, if not in 
economy, comes the furnace. The danger from hot- 
air furnaces has been greatly exaggerated and can 
always be obviated by having {a large cold-air box 
directly communicating with the outside air and the 
furnace so large that it is not necessary to drive it 
too intensely; the best stoves are the base burners, at 
least for halls and large rooms. The open stove has 
some advantage as a ventilator. 

—Why,in the name Thomas a Kempis, is the “a” thus 
printed? 

Leroy, Kansas. 

It is equivalent to Thomas, of Kempis, same as 
Garfield, of Mentor. 


—Will you kindly indicate, in column of Inquiring Friends. 
upon what syllable of the word “ Romola”’ the accent should 
be placed, and oblige SUBSCRIBER. 

The accepted English pronunciation requires the 
accent to be put upon the first syllable. 


—The piece of music alluded to in the “ Dear Old 
Cradle Song,” by M. A. Denison, published in The 
Christian Union some weeks since, is entitled ‘‘ My 
Trundle Bed; or, Recollections of my Childhood,’ 
and is published by Oliver Ditson, Boston, and C. H. 
Ditson, of New York. The “ Cradle Song” itself, of 
which only two lines appear in the ‘* Trundle Bed,” 
may besung to any 8’sand 7’stune. In the writer’s 


“ ABIDE WITH ME!” 
By Mrs. 8. M. WALSH. 
‘\OMETIMES I walk with him, I know, 
° With him, my patient Guide and Friend, 

And say, “‘ It shall be always so: 

I will keep near him to the end— 
Keep near him, though the way be steep, 

And rough as Calvary’s rugged side; 
Though to his feet I can but creep, 

And gaze on him, the Crucified!” 


Then what to me were scoffs and jeers, 
And all the scorn his foes can fling? 
Their ‘‘ Ecce Homo” brings glad tears— 
‘** Yes, I behold my Lord and King! 
Would I his thorny crown might share, 
My heart grow faint beneath his pain! 
Would I his very cross might bear, 
My blood, not his, its rough wood stain?’ 


Ab me! that from so high estate 
Life’s cares should draw my spirit down! 
I grow so weary while I wait— 
Weary of cross and thorny crown. 
My weak heart faints with its own pain— 
The heart I deemed so brave and strong. | 
I fret for ease and rest again ; 
So toilsome grows the road—so long! 


Oh, patient Christ, abide with me! 
And bless life’s long and weary way, 
The day far spent, the night with thee 
Shall be more blesséd than the day! 
I would walk always at thy side, 
But ah, ’tisthou must keep me there! 
Oh, let me close to thee abide 
And find thee ever—everywhere! 
ROSELAND, N. J. 








FAITH AND SKEPTICISM. 
DOUBT A CURE FOR DOUBT. 
By THE REV. GEORGE FREDERICK WRIGHT. 
“TJ OWEVER misapplied the homeopathic maxim 
| that like cures like may be in medicine, it 
certainly embodies great wisdom in the realm of apolo- 
getics. In certain situations doubt is the most effec- 
tive cure for doubt. . 

The starving lepers under the walls of Samaria had 
reason to be exercised with the gravest apprehensions 
concerniug the result of their resolve to enter the 
camp of the enemy. When they looked before them 
there was naught but uncertainty. There was no more 
than the bare possibility of escape in that direccion. 
Nevertheless that was, in their case, most valid ground 
of action, from the fact that in no other direction was 
there even so much asa possibility of escape. If there 
was darkness before them there was midnight gloom 
behind them. 

The late brilliant Professor Clifford compared the 
leaders of Christian thought to a shipmaster who 
should induce secure citizens to embark for emigration 
upon a vessel of whose soundness he had reason to feel 
some doubt. The great fault of this comparison lies 
in its emphasis of the fancied certainty and security of 
the foundations of unbelief. Unbelievers are not build- 
ing upon the solid ground. The philosophical per- 
plexities of human existence cannot be escaped by 
shutting our eyes and closing our ears, and assuming 
a position of ‘‘masterly inactivity.” The sturdiest 
doubter has ample occasion to doubt if his doubts are 
well founded. A juster comparison than that of Pro 
fessor Clifford would be to liken men to shipwrecked 
sailors on a raft at sea. However unable the captain 
of the rescuing vessel might be to demonstrate beyond 
all doubt the soundness of his ship, the forlorn marin- 
ers may reasonably act upon prima facie evidence, and 
transfer their hopes to a craft that has at least some 
appearance of being seaworthy. 

Shakespeare makes skillful use of this principle in 
the soliloquy of Hamlet. When the Prince of Den- 
mark is supposed to contemplate suicide for the pur- 
pose of putting an end to his troubles he is restrained, 
and properly enough, by the doubt as to whether sui- 
cide would really end them. He could indeed put an 
end to 

“The heartache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to;’’ 
But he could not insure himself against the dreams 
which might come 
“When he had shuffled off this mortal coil.” 
It was this that gave him pause, 
“ And made bim rather bear those ills he had 
Than fly to others that he knew not of.” 

If the inner life of the staunchest defenders of the 
faith could be revealed we feel sure it would relieve 
the minds of many who hesitate about subscribing to 





mind it will always be associated with Greenville. 


that almost his last conscious act was to turn his 
piercing eyes upon his wife and say, ‘‘ I haven’t aposta- 
tised, have I?” The warfare was now over. The 
race was run. Now he could breathe freely. But 
with what fear and trembling he had worked out his sal- 
vation po one but himself can know. Probably no 
single scene in the Bible more often restrains us from 
breaking away from the moorings of our faith than 
that where Jesus asks his disciples, ‘‘ Will ye also go 
away?” Many had gone away already. Would Peter 
and the others also desert him? To those who have 
tasted the word of life, the pathos of Peter’s reply is 
irresistible: ‘‘Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” 

It is easy to tear down. A novice can criticise. But 
the responsibility of reconstructing what shall take 
the place of the edifice destroyed makes the wise man 
conservative. A peasant can easily mutilate a statue 
which a Michael Angelo can with difficulty restore. 
We confess that the doctrine of eternal punishment 
is a continual burden upon our sympathies. We can- 
not roll it like a sweet morsel under our tongue. When 
a public speaker gives emphatic expression to his be- 
lief in the doctrine, however full our agreement with 
his statement, we cannot clap our hands or stamp our 
feet in applause. We can only bow our head in silent 
submission to the unsearchable will of an all-wise 
God. But when we think of giving expression to, or 
of secretly cherishing the belief in, the doctrines of 
Universalism or Restorationism, we are restrained by 
the questions, Can you demonstrate the truth of those 
pleasant doctrines? Can you make them sufficiently 
probable to take them as a basis of action? Can you 
face the fear that the wish may be father to the 
thought, and that you are deceiving both yourself and 
others with delusive hopes upon the most momentous 
of questions? 

But while we have dwelt thus freely upon the great 
advantage of shifting the burden of proof to the other 
side in matters of serious concern, and of adhering 
to that position in which a mistake would be least 
likely to be irretrievable, we would not be set down as 
followers of Bildad the Shuhite, the father of modern 
agnosticism. ‘* We are but of yesterday, and know 
nothing,” said this redoubtable philosopher. Without 
questioning the recentness of our origin, we must as- 
sert that man does know something, and has good rea- 
son to believe a great deal more than he knows. We 
know our obligation to act according to that rule which 
would be safe if universally adopted. We know that 
the life of a butterfly does not become the nature and 
condition of aman. Man cannot be wholly oblivious 
to the future. We know that inattention to the evi- 
dences upon which religion bases its claims is a libel 
upon our nature. To doubt the imperative duty of 
following the best light we have in religious matters, 
even though that should seem to be dim and in many 
respects unsatisfactory, is to brand ourselves as the 
children of darkness, who will not come to the light 
lest our deeds should be reproved. The great lesson 
of faith is learned when we can firmly hold to that 
which is most safe and certain, and follow on to know 
the truth, while keeping in abeyance the ten thousand 
doubtful questions which the light of the future may 
resolve. 








A VISIT TO DR. SCHLIEMANN. 
By CHARLES Woop 

RMED with a letter of introduction from an 
antiquarian of Constantinople, I walked one eve- 
ning, about 8 o’clock, toward Dr. Schliemann’s. In 
Italy they would call his house a palazzo, and in France 
an hétel, but here in Athens every one speaks of it, 
somewhat indefinitely, as ‘Dr. Schliemann’s.” To 
the Doctor himself, as is evident by ‘the inscription 
in large blue letters on the front, it is ‘* The Habita- 
tions of Troy.” It is a large square white mansion, 
with a deeply recessed portico in front, highly fres- 
coed and ornamented with columns of pentelic marble. 
On each corner of the roof, a magnificent terrace, 
where in summer a dinner to a hundred guests might 
be given, are sfatues of Greek gods and goddesses in 
colossal size. It is a house which would attract at- 
tention for its uniqueness and beauty in any capital of 
Europe. Some one was standing at the high iron gate, 
and in the most perfect modern Greek I was able to 
command I asked if Dr. Schliemann was in. There 
was a moment’s pause; something was said that I did 
not understand, and then the gate was opened. The 
light was very dim, but it was bright enough to show 
me a gentleman and lady with the servant who had 
unlocked the gate, and when the gentleman said in 
Greek, ‘‘ Mr. Schliemann is in. Would you like to see 
him?” I came somehow tothe conclusion that I was 
speaking with the Doctor and his wife, and asking in 
English if it was not so, I received a hearty affirmative 

answer and a cordial invitation to walk in. 
We ascended the broad martle steps, the Doctor ex- 
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that we would find the house in darkness ; but lights 
were quickly brought, and we mounted a magnificent 
staircase of marble to the Doctor’s library on the sec- 
ond story. In this immense vaulted room, lined with 
bookcases and hung with portraits, we sat down be- 
fore a long writing table, covered with unbound copies 
of the Doctor’s newly published work on Troy—*‘ The 
last that will ever be written on that subject,” he said— 
and numerous other books in various languages. We 
began at once speaking ot Troy and Mycen@, places 
which I had just visited, and both Doctor and Mrs. 
Schliemann answered the innumerable questions which 
an ignoramus in antiquarian matters would be likely 
to ask with as much apparent interest as if they had 
not already many atime before performed the same 
labor of love. I couldseein the Doctor’s broad, clean- 
ly shaven German face, lighted up by a kindly smile, 
and in the firm lines of his mouth, shaded by a closely 
cut moustache, enough of determination of purpose 
and strength of character to understand the possibili- 
ty of an individuality like that, fighting successfully 
against the hard conditions of his youth and manhood. 

There before me was the little German boy who had 
believed implicitly all the legends of the village of his, 
birth, who had covenanted with his father, on seeing 
a picture of burning Troy, that when he became a man 
he would find this lost city; who had never given up 
this hope even when acting as porter and errand boy 
in a grocery store, or when wrecked peuniless on the 
coast of Holland, or as office clerk in Amsterdam, or 
as agent and head of a great business house in Russia. 
It was not an accident, alucky find that made this man 
that discovery of the treasures of inestimable value, 
but, as he says of himself, ‘‘ The pickaxe and spade for 
the excavation of Troy and the royal tombs of Mycene 
were bota forged and sharpened in the little German 
village in which I passed eight years of my earliest 
chilibood.” He has always been preparing for the 
work which has made him the most famous of anti- 
quarians. He believed, ina way that other men knew 
nothing of, that Priam lived in Troy, and he dug 
down till he fouad the richest treasure that had ever 
been unearthed. He never doubted that Atreus, and 
Agamemnon, and Cassandra were ‘uried in Mycenr 
and he opened tombs there and discovered royal 
golden ornaments of such size and number as to make 
the world wonder. 

After we had talked for nearly av hour of his experi- 
ences in Troy and Mycene, I said, ‘Is it true, Doc- 
tor, that you are an American citizen?” ‘I am 
indeed,” he said, ‘‘and Iam proud of it. I have in- 
scribed it on the title-page of my ‘Mycene’ as one of 
my greatest honors;” and when I opened the book I 
read: ** By Dr. Henry Schliemann, a citizen of the 
Uuited States of America, author of ‘ Troy and its Re- 
mains,’ etc.” ‘*You must come,” he said, ‘‘and dine 
with us to-morrow evening, and I will invite two or 
three others whom it will be pleasant to meet, and in 
the morning, if you can, come around and make free 
use of my library.” Both of these invitations were 
immediately accepted, and the next morning, after I 
had browsed among his books for an hour or so, and 
had read his autobiographical sketch from the ad- 
vanced sheets of the new volume on Troy, he took me 
all over the house. For any one knowing ancient 
Greek well, there would be no need to ask the use of 
any particular room, for over the door of each is 
a Greek inscription which tells the whole story, and a 
verse or so from Homer is added as a sort of commen- 
tary. Ifit is possible to judge anything of a man’s 
character from a house which he has built, I should 
say that the Doctor has even more than the ordinary 
amount of German thoroughness. As high up as we 
went—and we went to the roofed terrace, the finest, it 
is said, in Athens—we saw nothing but honest work; 
there was no veneering, no painting of wooden walls 
to look like stone. The pure white pentelic marble of 
the first story has been used quite as liberally here on 
the roof. The view from this terrace, guarded by 
Greek divinities, was most beautiful. The Acropolis, 
crowned by the Parthenon, and the ruins of other 
temples only less beautiful than this highest product 
of Greek art, rose directly in front of us. Almost at 
the same glance the eye took in the Pirseus and the 
sea, with the two famous islands of Salamis and 
gina. Priam never saw anything equal to this from 
the roof of his ‘*‘ Habitations of Troy.” 

Returning in the evening at six, I found, besides the 
Doctor and Mrs. Schliemann, one of the professors in 
the University of Athens, with his wife; a German 
professor from Berlin, who has been spending some 
years in Greece, and has written, of course, several 
books on Greek history and archmology, and the cor- 
respondent of the ‘‘ London Daily News,” a great 
Phil hellene, with an equal enthusiasm for America, 
which exudes through almost every page of the book he 
wrote about us, called ‘‘ After the Storm.” Our din- 
ner was like Homer’s feasts of the gods, in that there 
was much merriment and laughter. There was also a 
great abundanee of viands, whieh no sensible mytho- 





logical personage, I am sure, would have thonght in- 
ferior to the ordinary table spread on Olympus. It 
would be easier, perhaps, to say what language was 
not than what language was spoken, as the German, 
which every one understood, and which was taken as a 
kind of neutral philological territory where all might 
feel more or Jess at home, was displaced at various 
times by other media for the interchange of ideas. 
The Doctor’s dauglter, Andromache, a young girl 
eight or ten years of age, sat with us at table, but the 
son of the house, Agamemnon, ‘‘the king of men,” 
who is much younger, Is still relegated, like the young 
Achilles of the Trojan story, to the companionship of 
maidens, and he was only allowed to appear for a few 
moments led in by his English governess. ‘‘ The first 
language my Agamemnon speaks,” said the Doctor, 
‘shall be that of which his father 1s a citizen.” 

Within a few weeks the Doctor and Mrs. Scblie- 
mann are to leave these palatial ‘‘ Habitations,” to 
make their home, for some months perhaps, at Oche- 
menos, in a little cottage such as Greek workmen 
knocked together for them in a few days at Troy and 
Mycene. Much is hoped of this new quest after hid- 
den archeological treasures—so much from this, and 
others yet to be made, that I felt authorized in assur- 
ing the Doctor, when he spoke of the longing he had 
to return to America, that delighted as every one would 
be to welcome him there, we would rather have him 
in Greece doing, as an American citizen, far more for 
the glory of science and of his adopted country than 
would be possible anywhere else. 

ATHENS, 1880. 








THE TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM. 
By THEODORE F. SEWARD. 
II. 

f Hoes Sol-fa is the study ofa thing. That thing 

is music. It is not the study of a set of arbitrary 
signs representing music, but of music itself. This 
distinction cannot be too strongly emphasized. It is 
the one characteristic difference between the old 
method and the new. It may be asked, Can we have a 
study of music without some method of representing 
it? Certainly not. But that representation may be 
complex or it may be simple. The staff notation is 
certainly comprehensive, covering as it does all 
the possibilities of musical expression; but no one 
can claim for it that iv is simple. It requires the scale 
to be read in as many different positions as there are 
degrees of the staff (lines and spaces). To fix those 
positions, thirteen signatures must be learned and re- 
membered, or, including both clefs, twenty six. The 
intermediate or chromatic tones are represented in the 
various keys by five totally different characters; viz., 
a sharp, a flat, a natural, a double sharp, and a double 
flat. Many other evidences of bewildering complexity 
might be given, but these few specimens will suffice. 

How does the Tonic Sol-fa system escape these dif- 
ficulties? 

By considering the scale as one alphabet or series of 
tones instead of many, and using a set of symbols cor- 
responding with that theory. Perhaps the subject can 
be best illustrated by showing how a Tonic Sol-fa 
teacher would instruct a class of beginners. 

Let us suppose such a teacher before his class. He 
first sings and causes his pupils to sing the tones one 
and five of the scale, which he names doh and soh. (The 
English sounds of letters are used in spelling the 
syllables instead of the Italian sounds, as formerly. 
Sol is changed to soh, that the final sound may be a 
vowel rather thanaconsonant.) He tells the class that 
any tone they hear may be a doh, with a soh corre- 
sponding to it, and trains them to find the fifth to differ- 
ent tones as he sings them. He thus at onceestablishes 
in their minds the important truth that there is but 
one scale instead of many, and saves them from the 
confusion of thought which always exists in the minds 
of elementary students when they imagine that they 
are studying different scales. The teacher may tell 
them that there is only one scale in different positions 
on the staff, but the perplexity invariably remains. 

With the three tones—the first, third and fifth—there 
is enough material for considerable practice. This is 
chiefly carried on in four different ways: 

1. By pointing on the blackboard, the names being 
written in a column thus: 

soh 
me 
doh 

2. By manual signs (of which more hereafter). 

8. By using the Tonic Sol fa notation with exercises 
like the following: 

ddmdmmsmssmm sm 4d. 

4, By the teacher singing the tones to the syllable 
la, or the vowel sound ah, the pupils naming as he 
sings. 

In all these exercises the pitch is frequently changed, 
that the pupils may be trained to recognize and pro- 
duce the same scale intervals in any and all keys. ({t 





is needless to say that the pupils for the present hear ' 


nothing about keys. They merely take the pitch given 
by the teacher.) 

Afier a sufficient practice of these three tones, the 
upper octave of doh (written d'), and the lower octave 
of soh (s,) are introduced, giving a still further variety 
to the practice. The subject of time is next brought 
forward, and simple rhythmic forms are given in con- 
nection with the tones already learned. 

It will be observed that the teaching thus far de- 
scribed has been wholly a process of training and 
practice. The ground covered up to this point would 
probably occupy, with a class of beginners, about 
three lessons of an hour each, and there has not been 
one thing to puzzle the mind, ora single sign intro- 
duced that requires study. The signs are as easy as 
the tones, and instead of standing in the way of the 
training process, they facilitate it. And as it is at the 
beginning, so is it through every step and every grade 
up to the study of the most difficult nusic ; the method 
is always a method of training, and the signs employed 
are never puzzling, but invariably natural and helpful. 

The work thus far described is embraced in what is 
called the “First Step” of the method. In the 
‘* Second Step” the tones belonging to the chord of 
soh (re and £4e) are introduced with the uctaves above 
and below, as may be needed. Mr. Curwen has made a 
valuable improvement in the syllabic naming of the 
tones by changing the former se (si) to te. This dis- 
penses with the unpleasant predominance of the sib- 
illant, and avoids the inconsistency of one name for 
two totally different tones (seven and sharp five). In 
the Second Step a greater variety of measures and in- 
creased riiythmic difficulties are introduced. In all 
lessons the four methods of training previously de- 
scribed are faithfully carried on. 

In the Third Step the tones fah and lah (chord of fah) 
are introduced, completing the scale. The pupils are 
now prepared to understand the subject of absolute 
pitch. They are taught that the letters C, D, E, F, 
G, A and B are used as names of tones irrespective of 
scales or keys; and they are trained to find the differ- 
ent keys from a given pitch, as Cor A. Further de- 
tails of this step do not need to be given. But the 
writer desires to call special attention to the admirable 
preparation afforded by the Toni: Sol-fa method, even 
in its earliest stages, for the study of harmony. Taking 
the tones as i; does, by chords, it is a study of har- 
mony. Little children who know the key-board of the 
piano or organ often go home from their singing 
lessons and pick out the chords they have learned. 
They also soon find that the chords sound the same in 
whatever key they chance to play. 

The next important step in advance is the introduc- 
tion of chromatic tones. The common-sense character 
of the Tonic Sol fa notation is nowhere more apparent 
than in the representation of these intermediate tones. 
They are simply called by their names (de, re, etc.) 
with no mysterious sharps, flats or naturals, professing 
to change something into something else, when no 
such change is required. If the tone bevween fah and 
soh is wanted, it is wanted as a tone by itself and not 
as a modification of fah or soh. In this respect the 
staff notation is not only puzzling, but it is false, and 
has been @ stumbling-block to thousands. In the 
Tonic Sol-fa notation the chromatic tones are as easily 
understood and read as the plain scale. 

After chromatic tones comes naturally the important 
subject of modulation, or, as Mr. Curwen prefers to call 
it, transition, the passing of music from one key 
into another. Here again is seen the vast supe- 
riority of the Sol-fa system. Changes of key are not 
indicated by the staff; or, if so, bat rarely and in a 
very bungling manner. The transitions are produced 
mechanically by flats, sharps, naturals, etc., and only 
the advanced student of harmony (and where are the 
advanced harmony students among singers?) can pos- 
sibly understand the new key relationships as they are 
introduced. While the staff notationist is floundering 


among his flats and stharps—pitiless rocks against 
which he is almost sure to be shipwrecked—the Sol- 
faist quietly takes up the syllables of the new key, ind 
moves on as serenely as if nothing had happened. 

For iustance, let the singer who may chance to be 
reading this article sing without hesitation the follow- 
ing musical phrase : 








Comparatively few can do it, even those who have 
been practising for years. But the Tonic Sol-faist who 
has had fair opportunities In a six months’ ccurse will 
accomplish it with ease. Here is the way in which it 
will be presented to his eye: 


Ab 
is : fels.f |m:s|]d': — “m:—|ert|r:mia:— | 


| 


Kry C. 


His system of representation shows him what key he 
changes to, and that the tone which he has just called 
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oh has become me in the new key. All the rest is 
easy. The last two measures are just as easy to him 
as the first, 

This facility he has gained by a careful study of the 
modulator. The modulator is one of the most useful 
of the many valuable devices of the Tonic Sol-ta 
system, by which the theory and practice of music are 
happily combined. It consists of the scale-names 
(syllables) arranged in a perpendicular column, so 
spaced as to show the steps and half-steps, with the 
chromatic tones represented in their proper places, 
and the sharp and fiat keys in side columns (sharp 
keys at the right, flat keys at the left). These columns 
are so arranged as to show how each key is related to 
the key of ¢ ‘ (and of course to all other keys), and the 
pupils are exercised in passing from one key to 
another—first to the nearest keys, afterward to the 
more remote. Thus all difficulties of modulation are 
made,clear to the understanding and easy of accom- 
plishment. The modulators are printed in different 
forms; those with only three columns, one on each 
side of the main column, for beginning classes, and so 
on to the thirteen-column ‘extended modulator,” 
giving all the sharp and flat keys. The modulator is 
used in many ways for practice during all stages of 
the student’s progress. Pointing and singing from 
memory is a most useful exercise. The old methods 
furnish nothing to correspond with it. 

Allusion has been previously made to the manual 
signs. This is another ingenious device, an outgrowth 
of a system which is constantly seeking a solution of 
the problem ‘‘how to do it’’ in the best and shortest 
way. It has been found that the various tones in their 
scale relationship have most unmistakable characters 
of their own; and to represent these characteristics, 
or ** mental effects,’’ certain positions of the hand are 
given. This also provides an additional means of 
drilling classes in the tones, which is both novel and 
interesting. The subject of mental effects (tone 
characters) is too extended for consideration in this 
article. It is a beautiful study, and finds surprising 
illustrations in the works of the great masters. 

The representation of time by the Tonic Sol-fa 
system is simple and philosophical. The ‘ pulse” or 
‘“beat” (not the measure) is adopted as the standard. 
Measures are groups of pulses arranged in accordance 
with the accents. The strong accent is indicated bya 
bar; the medium accent by a shorter, thinner bar; the 
weak accent (lack of accent) bya colon. A dot or 
period divides the pulse (eighth notes) ; a comma sub- 
divides it (sixteenths). Two inverted commas divide 
the pulse into thirds (triplets). A dot and comma in- 
dicate a three-quarter pulse tone (dotted eighth). 
The prolongation of tones is represented by a dash, or 
a series of dashes, continued through as many pulses 
as it is desired to prolong the tone. Thus the length 
of a tone is not represented by an arbitrary sign which 
might have been one shape as well as another, but it is 
actually measured to the eye. A vacant space between 
the accent marks represents silence. A line under 
two or more notes indicates that the words require 
these tones to be sung to one syllable. The subject of 
time is made a special study in this system, and the 
examinations for the giving of certificates are as rigid 
on this point as any other. A valuable aid in cultiva- 
ting the rhythmic sense and filling the mind with time- 
forms is the employment of time-names, as they are 
called. Finger signs are also used for the drilling of 
classes in various rhythmic movements. 

One of the evidences of the far greater thoroughness 
of the Tonic Sol-faists in their educational work is 
shown in their system of certificates. The movement 
in Great Britain is strictly homogeneous. All who 
study the system are graded and classified. Certifi- 
cates are granted at certain points of progress, and the 
status of each pupil throughout the kingdomis known 
by the certificate he holds. These are all issued from 
the Tonic Sol fa College of London. They are known 
as the Junior School Certificate, the Elementary, the 
Intermediate, the Member's, and the Advanced. Itis 
greatly to be desired that a similar unity of action 
may be secured for the movement as it progresses in 
this country. 

One question should be answered before concluding 
this article. It is invariably the first one asked by 
those who begin to look into the subject. Does 
Tonic Sol-fa help in reacing from the staff? Answer: 
Yes, yes, and again yes. There is no possible room for 
skepticism on this point. The surest and best readers 
(from the staff) in England to-day are mainly those who 
were trained by Tonic Sol-fa; and many of the most 
eminent musicians there, whose prejudices against the 
system were at first almost insurmountable, now take 
pleasure in saying that the true way to learn the staff 
is to begin with Tonic Sol-fa. 

It is the belief of the writer of this article, whose 
training and work have heretofore been wholly in the 
prevailing methods, that the development of the Tonic 
Sol-fa system is the most important episode in the his- 





tory of music since the invention of the staff. // opens 
the door of music to the masses. Millions will learn to 
sing by this notation who would have been voiceless 
without it. The staff notation gave music a definite 
form, and placed it among the arts. Sol-fa gives this 
art to the common people. 

The familiar tunes, ‘‘ Old Hundred ”’ and ‘*‘ Rathbun,” 
printed below, will illustrate most of the characteris- 
tics of the Tonic Sol-fa notation. 
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Adirondack Mountains, Feb. 12, 1881. 
By JoHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
EEP under snow the mountain world 
For many a week had lain; 
Deep in my heart for many a year 
Had bid its viewless pain. 


There came a day of warmer sun 
From out the winter sky, 

And premonitions of the spring 
Went wandering softly by. 


And lo, a bit of earth revealed ! 
And lo, at little feet 

Pressing the cold and cheerless sod, 
One pansy, pure and sweet ! 


Pansies for thoughts!” and ob, for me 
This pansy of the snow 

Has thoughts that deeper than the depths 
Of mountain bases go: 


Thoughts of my little baby flower 
Beneath the mounded sod; 

Thoughts of the baby life that lives 
Forevermore with God. 


Oh, gently falls the glistening snow 
Where he so long bas lain! 

Ob, gently fall the years of God 
Upon my bitter pain! 


Fall deeper yet, O years of God! 
There comes another day 

When winds from off the hills beyond 
Shall melt your snows away: 


And many a dear, long-hidden thing 
Shall then be brought to light; 

And then, who knows but my lost Face 
Shall bloom again as bright 


As this wee blossom, hid so long 
But waiting tenderly 

Till it could bring to me a thought 
Of Immortality? 








LIFE IN BOSTON. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


rT \HREE months and three days ago, my dear Editor, 

I wrote you a letter from Boston. Isaid at the 
end of that letter, ‘‘ If I am alive next Saturday, after 
another such seven days, I shall write you another 
letter, if you print this.” 

Well, I was alive, although ‘‘ much as ever.” Still I 
was just alive, after a week of such mental, moral and 
spiritual dissipation as in Nebraska I never dreamed 
of. Whether I could have staggered to the desk and 
grasped a pen is another question. But you had not 
printed the letter, sol was free. You did not print 
it till a week after, and by that time I was whelmed 


‘in the general whirl far too deeply to think of writ- 


ing letters for newspapers. 

They do say, you know, that you cannot go to a ger- 
man in the evening in Boston without having three or 
four papers read on the history of dancing and its 








moral effects by pretty girls and nice old ladies at the 
proper intervals. This is, however, an exaggeration. 
I have been to a great many germans, and I have not 
heard a single paper read at any one. Still there are 
a great many papers read at other places. You can 
hear a paper at any hour of the day after nine o’clock. 
Nay, when you once surrender yourself to the current, 
unless you go to the german, there are but few hours 
of the day when you do not hear a paper either at first 
hand or at second hand. 

I was sitting in a car the other day, about to go 
out to see the polarizing wire by the new pro- 
cess at Hyde Park, when two charming ladies took 
their seats before me, both dressed 4 ravir in the most 
grave of Boston costumes—more Puritan than the 
gravest Quaker dress, but oh, so awfully expensive! 
I did not try to listen, but I could not but hear the di- 
ary, or shall I say ‘‘horary” which the more im- 
pulsive of the two gave to the other in explanation of 
her morning’s work. From nine to two she had given 
each separate hour to as many committees or classes 
—committees for charity and classes for literature— 
and now had snatched a sandwich in the carriage as 
she rode to the depot, so that she need not miss a 
Bible-class on the Epistle to the Romans, I do not 
know, but I think a State Street broker would have 
given himself a better lunch. 

Now, for me, and the girls round me, there is no 
wonder that we do this sort of thing, for the eight 
months that I am on the farm in Nebraska the days are 
quiet enough, I can assure you. And of course when 
I come here I must make the best of my time. As I 
think I told you, there are five thousand of us girls 
from everywhere this side Alaska who have come here 
to study as Ido. I should think they would work like 
mad. But why these Boston girls do the same thing, 
seeing they are here all the time, I don’t quite under- 
stand. But you see them on a half-trot in the street, 
with their heads a little forward, always looking 
anxious, as if they were afraid they should miss the 
train. People say that even the shop-girls, by way of 
concealing their profession, carry India-rubber cloth 
rolls of music as they go to their meals and return. I 
do not believe this is true. Take all the conserva 
tories together, and there are lots of music students. 

All this isa long explanation of the reason why I 
haven’t written to you. Why, I have not even had 
time to write out my notes to lectures! At last I 
broke down with a sort of slow fever, and the doctor 
said I must take a rest in some quiet place. So I have 
come to New York for a few days, and I am having a 
beautiful time here. I have seen the Water Color Ex- 
hibition and Bridgman’s pictures and the Prang 
Christmas pictures. AsI finish this letter I am tempt- 
ed to say that if it had been announced in advance that 
all the prizes were to be given to New York artists, it 
would have saved the girls in Nebraska a good deal of 
trouble. I have had a beautiful time here, and shall 
get back to my work nicely rested and made over. 

What I wanted to say when I began, was this: that 
I find in Boston many more of the opportunities I 
went for than I expected—ever ‘so many more. Even 
a poor girl who can only just pay her board, has open 
to her free any amount of fascinating things. There 
are free drawing schools, where they carry you well 
forward—I mean they are not merely elementary. 
Then you can have French or German or Latin free at 
the evening schools or at the Technology. And besides 
the Lowell classes there are every week four free Low- 
ell lectures from the very best men upon the very best 
subjects. Cambridge is only six cents off, and almost 
every evening there is a reading or lecture by one of 
the Harvard professors, also free to all comers. As I 
have said, there are all sorts of small classes open in 
schools or churches to which every one is weleome— 
classes for English literature, history, Shakespeare—- 
almost what you will. The public libraries are open 
from nine in the morning till nine at night, and you 
may carry home one book from each of them. Then 
the Museum picture-gallery is open without charge on 
Saturdays and Sundays. These are a few of the free 
things. The mere competition of these keeps down 
all other prices—or, if you please, there are so many 
bright young people studying here that it is easy to 
make classes at low rates. I must just speak of a 
charming arrangement made by one of the first artists 
who had a fund placed in his hands for the encourage- 
ment of music. He opens rooms, called by the name 
of Ruth Burrage, with a ravishing music library, and 
we who can play well enough, may take turns in play- 
ing four-hand music with our friends on the best of 
instruments. I need not say that every hour is taken 
up weeks in advance. Then, if you sing in one of the 


great choruses, you have a chance to hear some of the 
best concerts without charge. 

All this crowds Boston with young people who are 
learning. Some of them know what they are about, 
but I should say that the greater part of them do not. 
I sometimes think that if some of the girls in my 
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boarding-house had lived in Nebraska they would 
know rather better than they do the worth of these 
vpportunities. But I also sometimes think that what 
people do not pay for does not do them half as much 
good as what they do pay for. I hate to see the girls 
flinging away a whole winter because they are tempted 
to d»> too many things. And I wish that one of these 
sensible Boston women, whom all the scholars like to 
hear—such a person as Mrs. Warren or Mrs. Howe, 
or Mrs. Wells, or Miss May—would make some chance 
to tell the winter scholars here that they may wasting 
all their time even when they are working every 
minute. OMAHA. 
New York, Feb. 23d, 1881. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 














PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


How strong we are, how rich we are, how full of power 
and of glory we are, in thee! and how feeble and weak we 
are without thee! Even that which seems to be of ourselves 
comes forth under the ruliog of thy law. That which seems 
to us as of ourselves is of thee; for what is our | fe but thy 
life breathing in us? what is our power but the far-away 
pulse of thy power? and what are we but the shadows that 
are cast by the greatness and the majesty of thy being? 
Broken up and trembling, we glance along the ground as if 
we were but the shadows that the trees make when shaken: 
and yet we are of thee, and are not shadows. 

We are thine by creation; thine by thought and by love; 
thine even by our own surrendering ; and though we cannot 
clasp upward as ‘hou dost downward, and never can requite 
the grandeur of thine overflowing light and love, yet, thanks 
be to thee, we have learned to love some, and to mingle the 
flames that ascend from our hearts day by day. 

Learning to love our father and mother, learning to love 
brothers and sisters, learning the higher love—that of self- 
sacrifice and devotion—we bave gathered together the 
knowledge, the experience and the aptitude of the heart, 
that we may bring them to thee, thou greatest of all the 
lovers. 

And now, accept this morning our testimony, our joy, our 
hope, our submission. What need have we to make mention 
of our sins, since they are open before thee, and known by 
thee? What need have we to bewail them, since thou dost 
not remember them? What need have we to put on sack- 
cloth, since thou canst make us willing in the day of thy 
power, and canst draw us back from every backsliding and 
away from every snare? Thou canst bring us unto thyself, 
for our hearts open to the Holy Ghost. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt make us again to come 
into life and into power. Even as, ere long, without voice 
of violence, thou wilt send forth the herald tbat shall call up 
the dead things that sleep in the eartb, and bring back all the 
voices that shall fill the forests and make summer melodious 
and beautiful, canst thou not, with yet higher power, bring 
out of the winter of our souls the sweet spring and the bless- 
ed summer of love and devo.ion? 

May every heart in thy presence long for thy coming. May 
every heart see what hinders its approach to thee. May we 
every one of us feel that our truest and best life is in 
thee. May we every one of us know bow much the life that 
is for our outwardness, for our senses, is glorified and made 
ricn and beautiful and strong by thy spirit, and by thy de- 
velopmentin us of the higher life of thes ul. Lord Jesus, 
thou has taught us wonderful things by the werd of thy 
lip; and yet more wonderful things hast thou taught us 
by bringing us into thine own spirit and disposiiion; for 
therein we have learned to know something of God. Thou 
bast implanted in us a knowledge of those tuings which are 
like toee; and out of this knowledge we have come toa 
larger view of thee, and of the glory of thy government. 

We beseech of thee, now, toat thou wilt grant to every one 
in thy presence a willingness to come unto thee, and lay 
aside every weight, and the sin that doth so easily beset bim, 
and to ener into the power, tbe fullness, the wisdom and the 
gladness of he life of the soul in Jesus Christ. 

Grant thy blessiug to rest upon ail the services of this 
cbhurcb, and upon its schools and classes, and their ministra- 
tions. 

Bless all the churches of this city and revive thy work in 
them. Be with those who preach the Gospel, that they may 
be made a Gospel in their own personal experience. Break 
down ali differences and nindrances and separations, and 
bring in that day of peace and of concord when thy cause 
shail bave the unity and entbusiasm of all those who love 
the Lord Jesus Corist ia trutb. 

And now, we leave ourselves with thee, remembering 
that thou wilt do exceediog abundantly more for us than we 
can ask or think, through riches of grace in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. Amen. 





SERMON. 
SPIRITUAL DECADENCE.* 


“While we look not at the things which are seen, but at 
the toings which are not seen; for the things which are seen 
are temporal, but the things which are not seen are eternal.” 
—2 Cor. iv., 18. 


HIS is not the first nor the only instance in which 
the apostle gives the secret impulse of his life. 
‘For we live by faith, and not oy sight,” he says 
elsewhere. By sight means the physical senses. 
Faith, therefore, is that which is antithetical to or 
over against the reason, in its relations to invisible 
things, whether places, persons or truth; and here it 
is an argument of consolation; for the apostle is 
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speaking of decay, disaster, dying, death, and is com- 
torting men. He says to them: 

“ Allthings are for your sake, that the abundant grace 
might, through the thanksgiviog of many, redound to the 
glory of God. For which cause I faint not; but though our 
outward man perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by 
day. For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketb for usa far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory; while we look not at the things which are seen, but »t 
the things which are not seen; for the things which are seen 
are temporal (transient, secular, worldly); but the things 
which are not seen (but are felt and realized) are eternal.” 

I wish to trace, this morning, briefly, the stages of 
decline from an active Christian feeling to a condition 
of moral indifference. In doing so it would seem 
proper, first, to look for a moment at what we mean 
by a real religious condition. 

As we read this morning, in the opening service, from 
Saint Peter, a godly life includes every form of moral 
virtue—temperance, wisdom, fortitude of every kind, 
moralities, whether on a low scale of individual inter- 
est, ona higher scale of society relations, or in the 
highest form which patriotism inspires. All these are 
included in religion. But then, they are like the earth 
on which we tread. What we mean by religion, as dis- 
tinguished from mere morality, is like the atmosphere 
above our head; not like the soil, but like that light 
and warmth and beauty and glory of the heavens 
which overhangs the earth. Every farm has a heavenly 
cope above it; and though you do not raise your crops 
by sowing the seeds up there, you cannot without that 
up there raise crops by sowing your seeds down here. 
The two work together in perfect harmony. 

Now, there is a life of morality which may be a 
stepping-stone toward the spiritual condition; but a 
true Christian state of mind is the development in 
ourselves of such a relation, susceptible to the higher 
life and to God, as shall bring an atmosphere of joy, 
of peace, of restfulness—as, in other words, shall 
bring an inspiration of love that shall be to the com- 
mon duties of every day what the atmosphere of the 
heavens above us is to the terraqueous globe under 
our feet. . 

Religion carries morality ; but it something besides 
that: it is an upper tier, it is a higher, purer, sweeter 
region, full of all blessed things. We have to live a 
life which realizes the things that act through our 
senses. It is vain to talk about crucifying the affec- 
tions in any sense of exterminating them, or in any 
sense of preventing their action. Their domination, 
their issuance of malign influence from our lower ap- 
petites and organization—that is to be brought toa 
summary end; but everything which goes to the com- 
position of a Christian is necessary for the perfect 
life. The body has its wants, and they must be ob- 
served, Physical association has its Jaws and rela- 
tions, and these must be observed. They constitute 
the life of morality; and that is concluded in every 
religious life which is intelligent. 

Next come to us what are called the invisible senti- 
ments. We know that as men grow civilized and 
educated they rise above merely thinking of what they 
shall eat, what they shall drink, of what they shall 
wear, and begin to wish for good neighbors. They 
are poor in the interchange of intelligent thoughts ; 
but they do not see each other’s thoughts. In times 
of sickness they are brought into intimate relation, 
and they begin to have fellowship. By and by one 
boasts of his neighbors and says, ‘‘ We have a delight- 
ful home in the midst of the pleasantest people in the 
world.” They come, little by little, to the realization 
that it is not what they eat, what they drink, or what 
they wear that is most important, and that it is not 
the physical side of their nature that is happy so much 
as it is the sentimental side. They have gone up one 
step. They have risen into a sphere where they live, 
not by what they see or handle, but by what they 
experience in the realm of the affections. 

Higher than these come, oftentimes, to men (would 
that it abode with them; but as life is made up it 
comes with’ flux and reflux) sentiments of public life 
and pubiic duty. Sometimes it rises to a majesty 
which leaves almost nothing to surpass it in our con- 
ception. 

There is sonething still higher. There is something 
that necessarily does not require the shock of the 
whole nation, or the disturbance of the community in 
which one lives. Just as easily as a rose blossoms it 
is possible for every one to blossom out into a con- 
sciousness of the whole of that grand empire which 
lies around and above every one of us—into a con- 
sciousness of God, of Immanuel, of God with us; intoa 
consciousness of the ever-presence of God, and the 
joyfulness of it, as being on our side especially because 
we are sinful; as being on our side just as a physician 
is on the side of the sick because they are sick, and 
just as a benefactor is on the side of the weak and 
needy because they are weak and needy, God is on our 
side because he is great and we are small; because he 
is perfectly good and we are very bad; because he has 
no needs and we have infinite necessities. And how 








blessed is the realization of a God that is full of 
majesty and power; that is seeking the best things 
for men, and seeking them so earnestly that he will 
give them pain if nec ssary, in order that they may 
have the best things! Blessed is the consciousness of 
an all-present God, interpreted to us in the sweetest 
of all possible ways, by the love and conduct of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ! How blessed is a man 
the moment his thought has come into the realization 
of this God, who is, to-day and to-morrow, night and 
day, at home and abroad, everywhere, thinking of 
him and interested in him! Not of a God who is 
penned up behind marble laws; not a God whois afar 
off, and who requires that some one shall ascend into 
the heaven and bring him down; but a God with us; 
a God in us ; a God for us; a God such that if we de- 
sire or think, it is because he has desired, or because 
his thought has drawn ours, as an echo, faint and 
feeble, of his larger thought. To have a sense of such 
companionship, and have it morning, noon and night, 
in sickness and in health; to have a consciousness 
that everything we lack and really need is in him, and 
that he does exceeding abundantly more than we ask 
or think, and does it for his own sake—that is, out of 
his own very nature, which is to make abundance, 
just as it is the nature of the summer to make flowers 
and fruit—how blessed it is! 

When we have that consciousness, and add to it the 
realization that this life is not the whole of life, but 
simply the seed form of it, that we are passing on into 
the invisible state, into the great realm of the saints, 
and that the blessedness of it is already beginning to 
be developed in us, and manifests its first stages in our 
longings and aspirations for it; when we have come 
into that state so that we feel, not that we are accepted 
of God in the sense that we were not accepted before, 
but that-we have everlasting acceptance in him; when 
we come to a realization that God’s love is a perpetual 
forgiveness; when we are conscious that it is not God 
that separates between us and him, but that our sins 
form a cloud that rises up between our thought of God 
and the real God—when we have this consciousness 
and realization, what a royal life it is! How inde- 
pendent it makes menof outward circumstances! How 
it fills every day with brightness, and touches all the 
springs from which joy flows in tbe human constitu- 
tion! How happy it makes a man, no matter whether 
he is a pauper or a prisoner, to have the feeling, ‘I 
live forever; and I live forever to be the recipient of 
the infinite bounty of God, whose providence is over 
me!” ‘‘ The life that I now live in the flesh I live by 
the faith of the Son of God, who gave himself for me,”’ 
is the form in which the apostle put it. 

There are such lives. There are testimonies and 
witnesses of those who have known such lives. There 
are those who know days of the week, weeks, and 
months, sometimes, that were almost without a cloud 
in the experience of such times. It is not unnatural, 
itis exactly according to the higher nature, that a man 
should be able to rise out of the domain of the senscs, 
and come under the influence of the divine power, and 
ofthe ministration of God present, of the providence 
of God, and of hope through the expectation of immor- 
tality and blessedness. Tocarry this state every day, 
and all the time, is the experience of thousands and 
thousands and thousands. There is nothing irrational 
init. There is nothing in it to excite a man’s incredu- 
lity. This is a state into which a person who is truly 
converted is brought, either suddenly if he has had 
foregoing instruction and has afavorablejtemperament, 
or gradually if he is without foregoing instruction, 
and has to learn it step by step as he goes on in. the 
Christian life. The characteristic element of such a 
life is that one is under the influence of a God who is 
consciously present and} around about him, whom he 
loves more than fears, and whom he studies every 
single moment to obey and to please. 

This life of the soul is a life which is not transient, 
which shall not end with death, and which shall kindle 
up with brighter glory when we pass the heavenly 
portal, and see God as he is. 

Now, as the oil in the lamp feeds it, and as the lamp 
goes out when the oil runs low; as theriver flows leas 
and less when the fountains in the mountains diminish 
and the summer drought comes on; as the system 
hungers and longs as food is withheld from it, or is of 
an indifferent quality ; so itis quite possible for per- 
sons to suffer a remission of supply. The clouds for- 
bear to rain, and the fountains become slack ; the 
summer drought comes on, and men are left, as it 
were, stranded ; and they say, Where is the blessedness 
which I knew? Where are my hopes and my joys? 
Where is my alacrity? 

To undertake to delineate all the ways in which one 
loses this blessedness of God with us would be almost 
an attempt to represent universal mental philosophy. 
There are scarcely two men who are alike. I must 


therefore speak in generics without attempting to give 
specitics. 
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Mark some of the stages through which men run. 
First, we notice the loss of the finer relishes, of the 
exquisite sense of divine love, and of the realization of 
what love must be in God. We lose the elasticity, the 
freedom, the impulsive singing of the heart in its joy. 
Peace, in overflowing measure, which leads one when 
lying down to go to sleep with thanksgiving. and leads 
one when waking up to wake up in a spirit of restful- 
ness which continues all day long, and enables you, 
when trouble comes, to flash the joy of your own soul 
out upon it, making dark things light, hard things soft, 
and heavy things easy to be borne—that seems to be 
the first diminishing that men are subject to. Under 
such circumstances religion is not generous any more: 
it is not a triumphant voice in the soul any more; it 
loses its wondrous beauty. 

You see how it is with the body. When a man in 
full health, buoyant, competent to everything of every 
day, begins to feel the stealthy approaches of remote 
disease, it does not strike him down at once; it creeps 
onhim. There is a certain slight abatement of appe- 
tite; the food reminds you of its presence long after it 
has been eaten; the eyes are slightly dimmed; you do 
not see things quite as clearly as you did; men appar- 
ently do not speak as loudly as they did; the fine ac- 
tion of your sense is already gone. To-day a man is 
perfectly well; but to-morrow he is a little tired. Day 
before yesterday he was all buoyancy: but day after 
to-morrow he is all depressed, and his eye droops. 
He has had no actual pain, no positive inflammation, 
no suffusion of fear; he merely experiences a remote 
sense of the disturbance of the nervous system 
throughout the body. 

Just the same thing takes place in regard to the 
soul. The finer impulse, the nobler, larger, and more 
restful personal life, is gone. That is probably the 
first stage. 

You may take a plum, plucking it from a tree, and 
holding it cautiously by the stem. The plum is rich, 
rare and ripe. The skin is purplish and beautiful. 
There is a most exquisite bloom all overit. Itis a 
good plum, though we rub off that bloom; but when 
you rub it off, that is the first step toward its deterio- 
ration. By handling it you have taken off its beauty. 
It is useful; but its beauty is gone. The garment of 
beauty, which is the sign of its perfection, is removed. 

Now, the beauty of joyfulness, in the highest stages 
of life, is God’s trade-mark of perfection; and when a 
man loses his sense of the beauty, the sweetness, the 
ecstasy, the joy of religion—not tumultuous, roaring, 
riotous, social enjoyment, which may have some grains 
of excellence in it, but that fine, noble sense of God’s 
presence, of our sonship, of our heritage, of our life, 
and light, and liberty, and beauty, and courage—when 
you have rubbed that off you have rubbed off the 
bloom. 

Next there comes a dimness over our minds as to 
the reality of invisible truths. These things we do not 
give up; we merely do not feelthem. The best things 
that are established in life are things that work without 
our knowing it. Do you think once a day that you 
breathe? The moment a man begins to think that he 
breathes, he begins to work, as anybody who has had 
the asthma knows. There isa great deal of difference 
between a lung that breathes and one which you pump 
by perpetual volition and endeavor. Invisible truths, 
truths of men, truths of the existence of God, truths 
of the reality of heaven, truths ef ineffable mercies 
that spring from our relation to 1t—these are truths 
that ordinarily we think no more about than we do of 
breathing; but when we lose the earliest stages of 
spiritual inspiration of which I have spoken, we begin 
to teel that gradually there is a dimming, dimming, 
dimming of the sense of the great moral law, of the 
kingdom of God, and of the glory of heaven; and the 
New Jerusalem is like a picture with dust on it: it has 
not the beauty and radiance which it usually has. 

When, after days of fair weather, nature is getting 
ready for storms, sometimes she comes bannered, and 
trooping, and with a thousand-voiced trumpet, long 
before a drop comes. At other times itis notso. The 
sun rises in royalty, and the morning hours are perfect ; 
and yet there is a strange sense, by ten or eleven 
o’clock, that somehow or other the light is a little 
whiter ; by noon there is justa little haze; by the mid- 
die of the afternoon the sun begins to be shut in, and 
before night it has grown dark. 

Just so it is with the clear atmosphere of Christian 
dispositions. First, over these celestial religious 
truths is drawn the faintest film, and they diminish in 
force, or our sensibility to them diminishes, until, lit- 
tle by little, through periods of weeks and months it 
may be, they cease to be obvious, and we lose all 
thought of them. This very often gives rise, in those 
that are conscientious and earnest, to a violent strug- 
gle, and a redoubled sense of duty, because men are 
rather conscious that they are sliding down. And 


there is a curious state of mind in cases like that. Very 
few of us understand what goes on inside of ourselves 
If you have lost confidence in 


in the mental economy. 





aman that you have trusted, you are apt to be when 
you meet him a little more efflorescent than you other- 
wise would be. If you see a diminution in your confi 
dence in him, you do not want anybody else to see it, 
nor do you want to believe it yourself; and therefore 
you redouble your appearance of credulity. It is very 
often so with religious people. They are conscious 
that something is happening, and they do not want to 
believe that that something is happening, and they 
struggle against it. 

Under such circumstances men often go into per- 
functory duties. They say, ‘‘This won’t do;’ and 


thinking that their religion is effective in the ratio of 


their zeal, they read more, chide themselves more, and 
undertake by force of will to bring themselves back to 
the foregoing state. That is the way it works with 
some; and sometimes out of that experience come 
back to them again the rega) hours of early love. In 
others the process goes on, and they still perform their 
duties, but the performance of them is formal and per- 
functory. 

Go out with me to-day into the woods, where the 
white oak is and where the beech is. Their leaves 
died last November, but they all hang on the trees 


yet. The trees have not strength enough to slough 
them. They always make me thivk of a great many 
people. Sap does not run in them any more, but their 


duties hang on them like dead leaves all over. They 
would not like to drop their duties; they are not quite 
in that state yet; but those duties are dry, sapless and 
enforced. 

All these processes are going on with intermittent 
struggles, with self-reproaches, with regrets, and with 
occasional flashes back again of life; but on the whole 
there is a downward tendency. 

There next comes, further along, a gradual change in 
the moral sense. Love is the true characteristic of a 
Christian disposition; but love never rejects con- 
science. On the contrary, conscience is its prime 
minister. It makes a great difference in a man’s dis- 
positiongwhether conscience is in the ascendant or 
whether love is in the ascendant. Working under 
love, conscience is royal, noble and sovereign; and 
anything that changes the relations of conscience is a 
sign and a token which a fioe spiritual nature should 
discern. When a man finds that he is living from 
conscience, and not from trust and love and peace; 
when he finds that he has not spontaneity nor generous 
impulses any more, he feels that he is going down to 
the lower level; and he is asking every day, ‘‘ What is 
it my duty todo?” He does not get any higher than 
this. It is a sign of great retrogression. It is a sign 
that a man has lost the liberty of a son of God. Itisa 
sign that he is no longer a friend, but a servant. He 
feels like doing his duty, and that is all. 

There is no such thing as duty in the realm of true 
love ; and it is because that realm is intermittent that 
we peed to have conscience to hold it up; but when a 
man comes to an understanding of true love, he will 
perceive, if be is in the mere realm of duty, grand as 
duty is, that he is ina lower stage. 

As soon, then, as men begin to recognize in social 
life the want of the interpretive power of love, faith, 
hope, spirituality—in short, as soon as they are 
obliged to follow a lower standard, they become con- 
scious of friction and feel that they have a harness on 
them. 

A still more dangerous stage lies just beyond; name- 
ly, that in which the sensibility to conscience is itself 
outworn. Whena man is ina stage of high, noble, 
trustful, peaceful affection, right and wrong do not 
come to him in the form of duty; they do not present 
themselves as right and wrong. 

Where, then, men come down from the higher realms 
of piety, they fall first into the mechanism of con- 
science, and very soon after that they sink lower yet, 
and do not feel much of conscience. The habit of see- 
ing things us right or wrong; the intuitions of right 
and wrong; the knowing that a thing is right only 
upon reflection after you have done it, or that a thing 
is wrong only when you look back and study the reasons 


‘why you did not do it ; the interpretive power of right 


and wrong—this is lost to them ; with that is lost their 
sensibility of right and wrong : and they begin to do 
things which before they never would have allowed. 
Next creep in a good many things which hitherto 
have been disallowed. Men indulge in pleasures which 
once they did not want. They begin to banker after 
what heretofore they did not care for. The propor- 
tious of things are changed in their estimation. A 
great many things that they nsed to regard with in- 
difference they now seem to consider very important. 
There was a time when this or that man did not care 
for reputation very much as such; he knew what he 
had got, and that was enough for him; he said, ‘‘I am 
the Lord’s, and he is mine, and what more can I de- 
sire?” But he has lost that now, and he begins to 
covet the reputation of his neighbors, to be in bondage 
to public sentiment, and to feel the current and influ- 
ence of it. Nay more, he begins to have an unwonted 








longing for pleasures. They may not be wrong in 
themselves; but there was a time when he did not 


need them. 
So want of tone on the faith side of a man’s nature 


leads him down into dependence upon public sentiment, 
upon society, upon all the great throug of influences 
that go up with the tide and down with the tide; and 
he is restless and unsatisfied, and knows that it is not 
with him as it used to be; nor does he know exactly 
how it came to pass, or how he is to get out of it. 
When a man is discontented with himself, and has 
thought it out, he says to himself, ‘‘ Somehow or other 
this thing has got to stop;’’ and he either suppresses 
his moral sense, or throws over it a cloak of forget- 
fulness. He will not permit himseif, if it is a possible 
thing, to have a worm of discontent gnawing upon 
him all the time. Hence it happens that many a man 
says, ‘‘I can’t stand this. There is nothing wrong in 
these things that I am enjoying; and I will not be 
bothered by fearing that there is. I am going into 
them for awhile.” 

So men go drifting, and get far away from a high 
religious state; and they think a great deal more of 
company aud pleasure than they do of religion. It may 
be that neither the company nor the pleasure is wrong; 
but it is a very unfortunate thing for a man who has 
risen to the height and glory of divine souship to have 
lost all that, aud to have gone down into a state in 
which he has only the enjoyment of those things which 
belong to the world, and which he would have enjoyed 
a great deal more if he had come to them with a true 
spiritual sensibility than he will now when they are a 
substitute for a high sensibility. 

At this stage, or at the stage immediately following 
it, men are reluctant to act for others upon Christian 
principles. They begin now to act according to the 
habits of the world. In the first place they have lost 
their sense of the sanctity of men. In their eyes men 
are citizens, and not heirs of immortality. There was 
a time when their hearts went out to their fellow men; 
they thought and felt as God thinks and feels; their 
hearts melted with sorrow for the unfortunate ; they 
were full of desire perpetually for men ; but when they 
lost the upper life, fountains did not flow down from 
Mount Zion any more to fill the river of their experi- 
ence ; and when they met men they were only men to 
them. Because they cease to remember that God 
loves men, and that they are God’s, they lose the 
sense of consecration to their fellow men. 

Oh, what a lordly honor men should have in that 
matter! And what a wicked thing itis for a man to 
open the dark star-chamber of his own soul, and set 
upon men who have no chance to plead for themselves, 
and with violent or censorious feeling, and damn 
them, and cast them out! They may know nothing 
about it, but God knows. Men grow coarse and hard 
and uncharitable in their feelings toward their fellow 
men for want of the higher inspiration which they 
have lost; and then when they are urged by some im- 
pulse to do a thing that is mean (they are church 
members, they are deacons, they are class-leaders, and 
they are teachers), the question arises as to their 
fidelity. And they feel a strange reluctance to going 
and talking with men. Sometimes they say, ‘I am 
too ignorant;” but that isa mere blind. The ques- 
tion is not whether a man knows anything about 
preaching. By as much as you love men, by so much 
is your influence. Do you suppose a mother thinks 
about how much she knows when she acts for her 
children ? Do you suppose a mother, who is a mother 
in every fiber of ber nature, and knows what things 
are just and right and pure, when her son, twenty-five 
years of age, that has been going through all the 
realms of temptation in public life, and needs to be 
watched inside and out, comes home, and enters the 
house—do you suppose that then she loses her love ? 
or does she measure herself and say, ‘‘I cannot talk 
to him because he knows so much more than I do?” No. 
[ tell you the best knowledge comes by the beart, and 
not by the head. She knows what is honorable and 
true; she understands what is natural. 

Then comes up the secret condemnation, ‘‘I have 
not been living right myself; and with what sort of a 
face can I go and talk to other people? It would be 
hypocritical.” So they fall back upon one stage 
lower, and become solitary. 

Next they begin to feel irksome tbe auxiliaries of 
piety—prayer; religious conversation; feeding from 
the table of the Lord; reading the Word of God; ob- 
serving seasons of devotion; attending mvetings. All 
these things lose their flavor to them; aud they abandon 
them, sometimes for one reason and sometimes for an- 
other; and at last they get so far down that they vo 
not want to engage in religious exercises ; and they 
do not pray nor read the Bible because they do not see 
that there is any use of it, and because they do not get 
any good from it. 

There is one more step, and that is insincerity. 
This step is not taken by everybody. Itis one of the 
last signs of death, A great many people at this point 
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begin to feel self-condemnation. The struggle has not 
quite subsided inthem. Sometimes they say, ‘‘I can. 
not smother my moral sense in this way. I will not 
live a hypocritical life. I will just throw it all to the 
winds.”” And away they rebound from religious life, 
church service, and everything of that kind. 

There are a great many men who boast themselves 
of their unbelief: and not only are they not them- 
selves surcharged with the atmosphere of the higher 
life, but they do not believe that anybody is; and they 
say, ‘*‘ People are duped, or they are hypocrites ”—and 
they are half right sometimes when they say that. A 
great many men are hypocrites; and hypocrisy is the 
next stage, and the last. 

Men who are not willing to go off from the church 
oftentimes will remain in church connections, and say 
to themselves, ‘‘ Well, here I am; and I think that for 
the sake of my children I had better go to church once 
aday. I will goto the communion table; I will attend 
to all the outward observances of religion; and people 
will not know but that I believe in these things.” So 
they put on the appearance of religion. They do cer- 
tain things because they think that a man in their sit- 
uation ought to dothem. They perform acts which 
to the universal consciousness carry with them certain 
moral meaning; but so far as they are concerned the 
moral meanings are all gone from them, and they are 
hollow. But by and by they get so low they do not 
care even to appear religious. 

Then there is nothing left. Now has come to pass 
that which is written in Scripture, *‘ They are dead in 
trespasses and gins.”’ They have grieved away the 
Spirit of God. ‘Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, 
whereby ye are sealed unto the day of redemption’— 
that was addressed to Christians. 

You go to see the best friend you have in the world 
on a Monday, and you find that he is irked; that he treats 
you with an enforced politeness ; and you perceive that 
he evidently wants youtogo; andyou go. On Tuesday 
you go again to his house, and he sees you coming, 
and steps out; and as he does so you happen to get 
a glimpse of him. On Wednesday you go again; you 
know he is in the house, and the servant says, *‘ He is 
not at home, sir.”” You go on Thursday, and he re- 
ceives you, but he is grouty. You go on Friday, and 
he is as cold as an icicle. How many times would you 
zo to such a friend as that? And if, by aud by, he 
begins to make insinuations against you, and shows a 
growing irritation in your presence, and manifests a 
dislike and animosity to you, will you weary yourself 
zoivg to see him. 

That divine Visitor, the Holy Spirit comes to the 
hearts of men that be may light up their souls with his 
firmament, that has no nightin it, but is full of the glory 
of everlasting day ; and as long as there is the least: op- 
portunity he will come, and bear with their rudeness, 

. With their sins, with their infirm moral natures; even 
as a nurse carrieth her child, so God carries us; but 
if, after a long time, the intrusion is resented, and we 
shut the door, and blind the windows, and will not lis- 
ten, and are irked, and strive against the Spirit of God, 
is it strange that the most sensitive and the most gen- 
erous disposition in the universe is weary, and will not 
zo where it is not'wanted? These troubles of the soul 
are the most piteeus in the world. 

It is a very solemn thing to be in a house where 
somebody is dying. All the mystery of life, and of the 
wonderful passage out of it, comes up to your thought. 
All the questions which relate to the future arise in 
your mind—Where is it? and what is it? You are 
overwhelmed when you are in the house of the dying. 
And in every household in this congregation are there 
not some that are dying? Are there not some that 
are dead? What is meant by being dead? The heart 
does not beat; the eye cannot see any more; the ear 
cannot hear; warmth is gone; no life remains; and 
there is nothing but the carcass left. Are there not 
those here who have a name as if they lived, but who 
are dead, ind who see nothing, hear nothing, under- 
stand rothing and feel nothing in the higher life of 
the soul? And is there anything :n this world that is 
so piteous? 

Now, how isit with you, brethren? What the way up 
and outof such states as these is, it is not for me to say 
this morning, that being a proper theme for another 
discourse; but one thing 1s very certain: no man will 
ever be rescued from any of these states until he is 
aware that he is inthem; until he knows that he has 
mors] sensibility, freshness of love, true peace, com- 
munion with God, and joy in prayer. If your flight is 
with the angels on the wings of faith; if you know 
what is the rest that remaineth for the people of God; 
if heaven and Christ are yours, and God is yours, then, 
hough your days be intermittent, one day being 
clondy and another fair, take courage and press no 
and up. 

But if there are any who have een going steadily 
down through months and months, through years and 
years, oh, my friends, is not the time past sufficient? 
and is not this career one which, if it be long continued, 





will destroy the best that is in you for life, and ship- 
wreck you on the coast of eternity? 

I call upon every honest man that is a Christian, or 
that thinks he is, to examine himself, and to apply the 
appropriate tests. You have the name of being Chris- 
tians: are you Christians? You profess to be acting 
under the most tremendous considerations that can be 
addressed to the reason, the heart and the conscience 
of a man: are you acting under those powerful motives 
from above? God knows. You ought to know. Awake! 
thou that sleepest, awake! God shall give you life ; but 
the first step toward life, toward recovery, is that you 
want it, that you recognize your sin and your danger, 
and that you are willing to avail yourself of the ap- 
propriate means by which ‘you can be brought out 
of darkness into light. 

May we all join in the prayer, ‘‘ Search me, O God, 
and try me; see if there be any evil way in me ;” and 
let us pray that God may succor us. 





Correspondence. 








VARIOUS VOICES ON THE TEMPERANCE QUES- 
TION. 

The voices below we publish as echoes from the 
people. In part the questions therein contained have 
already been answered in The Christian Union; in part 
we may answer them here by saying to Lizzie E. Hollo 
way that true reverence for Christ requires us to find 
out what he did do, not to determine what he ought to 
have done and interpret his life accordingly; to Mr 
Winston that we agree with him that good men had 
better wholly abstain from wine-drinking as a bever- 
age in America, but that they had better not denounce 
as allies of the liquor traffic and traffickers all who are 
not of their opinion; to Mr. Hicks’s question we have 
already replied as we have to Mr. Calhoun’s; we do 
not understand with Mr. Webster that Dr. Crosby ob- 
jects to total abstinence men urging total abstinence 
on others, but to the methods which have been em- 
ployed. 

Editors Christian Union : 

Dr. Crosby’s lecture is proving to be a sweet morsel to 
the liquor dealers, the wine merchants and the brewers 
and their organs are quoting his views extensively in sup- 
port of their vile traffic. He has (perhaps unintentionally) 
given his endorsement toa traffic that is a blight aud a 
curse to our nation, and I fear that many precious souls 
will go down to perdition who might have made their es- 
cape but fer the unfortunate words of the learned Chan- 
cellor. 

He has hurt the cause of Christianity by asserting that 
Christ by example and precept gave bis sanction to the 
drinking habits of society. Christ, who came into the 
world to save men from their sins, with a foreknowledge 
of results, could not consistently with his divine mission 
have sanctioned a custom which in these days is a prolific 
parent of every vice. If we admit that he did we at once 
call in question bis divine character, acknowledge his fal- 
libility, and must allow that he is not above criticism; 
and thoughtful minds, when they contemplate the gigantic 
proportions which this evil bas assumed, will reject such 
a Christ rather than accept such an interpretation. 

Well may devout Christians lift up their voices in prayer 
to ‘our Father in heaven,” that for the sake of souls and 
for Christ’s sake the eyes of Dr. Crosby and of all who 
sympathize with him in his false teachings may be opened, 
and that right speedily. Lizzig E,. HoLtoway. 
SPICFLAND, Ind., Feb. 8, 1881. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 


I have been much interested in reading your editorial of 
the 2d instant on *‘ A Calm View of the Temperance Ques- 
tion.”’ I heartily agree with you and Dr. Crosby in con- 
demning the severe invective of the total abstinence cru- 
saders against all who do not conform to their standard. 
But the general tenor of your article seems to me to be an 
encouragement of moderate drinking in the higher circles 
of society. I am unwilling to believe that such is your 
intention; but that is the construction that will be put 
upon your words by those at least who are always seeking 
a justification for their questionable practices. The 
Christian world has hailed with delight the example set 
by Mrs. Hayes in abolishing wine from the White House. 
Is it not beyond question that the custom of setting wine 
at receptions and the practice of harmless drinking (so 
called) do lead to intemperance? And is it not also be- 
yond question that the advantages to be gained from such 
practices are infinitesimal in comparison with the evils 
which they entail, even though it be granted that such 
evils seldom result? Then, in view of the sad consequences 
of intemperance, is it too much to ask that all good men 
consider whether they had not better wholly abstain from 
a practice which, in some cases at least, does lead to in- 
temperance, and which in no case bas been shown to be of 
any real advantage? Because a man is conscious of his 
own ability to indulge moderately without going to ex- 
cess, he is not on that account relieved of his responsibility 
to his more fallible fellow men. If Paul said, ‘‘ Use a Jittle 
wine for thy stomach’s sake,"’ be also said, ‘‘ If meat cause 
my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth, lest I cause my brother to offand.”’ 

Very respectfully, J, C. WINSTON, 








Dear Union : 

Iread with much interest your editorial on the tem- 
perance discussion in Boston, and as one of your readers 
I presume I am welcome to express my mind in your col- 
umps. I agree with your protest against the intolerance 
of far too many abstinence advocates. I agree with 
your charity toward the moderationiste (or, if you will, 
thetemperance men). But, for one, I utterly repudiate 
the learned Doctor’s dictum that abstinence men, while 
they may privately practice, may not also properly, in 
public and with ear-witnesses, advocate the practice of 
total abstinence from both spirituous and vinous bever- 
ages (notwithstanding the important differences which 
have been indicated by an able correspondent of the 
Union). Is not Dr. Crosby committing the very error 
which he charges upon the abstinence fanatics? They 
may privately practice; so may he; but they may not 
advocate, while he may. If we believe that strict abstin- 
ence is important for us can we avoid the conviction that 
it would be important for any who are constituted and 
surrounded as we are? And if we believe that, as to this, 
we are simply average men, is it not our duty to urge 
upon others, kindly and charitably but earnestly, the 
practice of abstinence from intoxicants? I agree with 
what you say as to our Lord’s example; I also agree with 
your suggestion (upon which I wish you had enlarged, 
as you have on a former occasion) that what may 
be expedient in Palestine may be dangerous in America. 

Sincerely yours, W. P. WEBSTER. 

New York, Feb. 12. 

Editors Christian Union : 

It is not strange that the evil influences which for four 
years have been whipped in the pocket by a non-drinking 
White House should now be alert to reinstate wine, and 
to encourage the expectation that such lapse from rigorous 
virtue is about to oceur. This is the shadow of coming (?) 
events cast by the New York ‘ Herald,” the Wasbington 
* Republican,’’ aud other secular journals, some of them 
bracing up the shadow to give it body. To further help 
temptation, some of them resort to the slander that Presi- 
dent Hayes discards wine at home only on account of cost, 
drinking it away from home. I have the most indubitable 
proof that this charge is an infamous libel. Why should 
it come just at the close of his term ? Only to make White 
House vice easy again. 

I do not think President (iarfield and wife will quarrel 
as to what beverages shall be set before guests. But I 
think the boundless applause, respect and love which have 
come to the help of Mrs. Hayes in her expulsion of wine 
from state tables ought to encourage any President to hold 
fast to the reform, and to let bis wife, if need be, have the 
glory of preserving to the people the legacy of abstinence 
now left them by Mrs. Hayes. 

I know the temper of the Northwest. It is for absti- 
nence and prohibition, so far as the men and women who 
give character to communities control temper. It feels 
that the White House example for four years is worth to 
temperance more than the eloquence of a thousand Goughs, 
and it expects Mr. Garfield to keep the people’s house 
clean four years longer. For this is not wholly a matter 
of his private choice, but a principle full of personal in- 
terest to the grandest wing of his constituency. 

The Northwest does not credit the discreditable wine 
rumors. It has faith in Mr. Garfield as a Christian gentle- 
man, desirous to promote the moral and social as well as the 
political and industrial good of the country. And in that 
it so kindly views him, and feels that all men of like de- 
sires are his natural allies, it deems it reasonable that, in 
all things approved of God and good men, he will begin 
where President Hayes leaves off. 

As the *‘ Herald ” intimates, this issue is more important 
to the country than who shal! be his prime minister. 


SOBER REPUBLICAN. 
CHICAGO, Lil. 


Editors Christian Union : 
Ihave been a subscriber for and an interested reader of 
your paper for severa! years, and I have never before trou- 
bled you with a question. I have carefully read your edito- 
rial in the issue for February 2d entitled ‘‘ A Calm View of 
the Temperance Question,’’ and in view of one of the 
statements therein made, I wish to ask this question: 
Where is the language to be found in which Christ recom- 
mended the use of wine “in a memorial service appointed 
to keep his name ia loving remembrance among his fol- 
lowers ’’? 
He dees speak of the “cup” and of the “fruit of the 
vine,” but never, so far as JI can find, of “‘ wine.” You 
may call this special pleading and trivial, but to me, who 
bave seen such blasting effects from the use of fermented 
beverages, including all forms of wine, beer and cider, it 
is of the greatest importance. The church of which I am a 
member uses the juice of the fruit of the vine for commu- 
nion purposes, but it is unfermented. I heard a lady re- 
mark the other day, in referring to Dr. Crosby’s position, 
**I do not believe Dr. Crosby has a son.” She had a son. 
Comment is unnecessary. 
Yours, etc., 
BRISTOL, N. Y., Feb. 7, 1881. 


W. ScorT Hicks. 


Iam greatly exercised just now on the temperance ques- 
tion. I have always been an advocate of the total absti- 
nence system, and am still. Personally I have never taken 
intoxicating drink of any kind except twice as a medicine, 
and bave no taste for it. But is not the moderate system, 
after all, the true one, and with fair play the best for the 
average man, if not for the world? I would like if you 
would favor me with a few words upon this subject. 
Which is the most effective in the long run, the modera- 
tion or the total abstinence system? Is not the real differ- 
ence between use and abuse? Is not the former the social 





MAVEBFORD COLLEGE,,Pa., Feb. 7, 1881. 


and the latter the ascetic principle? Is not the one the 
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Christian and the other the bigoted and oppressive opin- 
on? And ha; not every man the liberty to adhere to that 
one which he thinks is most calculated to ‘do good in the 
world? Truly yours, 8S. F. CALHOUN. 


ORWELL, Vt., Jan. 25, 1881 


STATEMENTS QUESTIONED. 
Messrs. Editors: 

The Christian Union of February 16th contains an arti- 
cle ‘entitled ‘‘ Some Facts and an Opinion,” in which the 
writer says: ‘* There is no good authority for the theory 
that there were two kinds of wine in common use in Pales- 
tine in Bible times, one unfermented and commended by 
the Bible, the other fermented and condemned by the 
Bible. Noliving Biblical scholar of any eminence sup- 
ports this view.” 

Now, was the author of this article thoroughly weighing 
the testimony of those early writers, such as Horace, born 
65 B. C.: Aristotle, 384 B. C ; Columella and Pliny, of the 
first century, and many others? You will see from these 
writers that the ancients took great pains to keep a great 
deal of wine from all fermentation. Great quantities of 
grapes were also kept fresh from vintage to vintage. In 
proof of this, see Josephus’s “ Jewish Wars,” Book VII., 
chap. 8. In Florence grapes are still kept fresh from year 
to year; also in Spain. In Palestine wine in great quanti- 
ties is kept by boiling it to the consistency of a thick 
syrup; it is diluted with water when drunk. This kind of 
wine is also highly spoken of by some of those ancient 
writers. The Jews also bear witness that unfermented 
wine was the kind their ancestors used for wedding and 
sacred purposes. Then how can it be said, *‘ There is no 
good authority for the theory that there were two kinds 
of wine in common use in Palestine?” But let us now take 
a common-sense view of what the Bible says: *‘ Look not 
upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth his color in 
the cup, when it moveth itself aright. At last it biteth 
like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder.” ‘ Wine is a 
mocker.”” Yet the inspired Isaac says to his son, ‘‘God 
give thee the dew of heaven, and plenty of corn and 
wine.” So if their wines were all classed together, it 
reads thus: ‘‘ Wine is a mocker: at last it biteth like a 
serpent and stivgeth like an adder, but God give thee 
plenty of it!” ‘* Wine isa mocker,” but ‘The heavens shall 
drop down new wine.’’ You are told, ‘‘ Look not upon it,” 
and yet, ‘ Drink, yea, drink abundantly, O my beloved.”’ 
‘‘Look not upon it,’ yet ‘‘Thou mayest gather in thy 
wine” and ‘Thy presses shall burst out with new 
wine,” ‘‘that biteth like a serpent and stingeth like 
an adder.” The Lord “will love thee and bless 
thee, and the fruit of thy land, thy corn and wine '’—this 
same biting, stinging, mocking wine! How plainly this 
shows there were two kinds of wine, the one dangerous, 
the other useful, bealtbful, blessed, a kind of wine that not 
only comforted the aged, but the youth and little ones also. 
And whoever has tried and proved the beneficial effects 
of the pure, unfermented, sweet blood of the grape, and 
bas found it s9 much superior to all fermented wines, will 
net be at a loss to understand both the warnings and 
praises that the Bible pours upon the ancient wines. I 
would commend to all your readers a work by the Rev. 
William Patton, D. D., entitled ‘‘ Bible Wines,” also 
“Scripture Testimony against Intoxicating Wines,” by 
the Rev. William Ritchie, both of which may be found at 
the Nstional Temperance Society and Publication House, 
No. 58 Reade Street, New York. 

ONE oF Your READERS. 

FARIBAULT, Minn. 

Your misapprehension is due to a natural but too 
implicit reliance upon partisan literature. We cannot 
devote time and space to a discussion of the correctness 
of the statements of fact made in answer to inquiries, 
and after a thorough familiarity with the books to 
which you refer. It must suffice to say: (1) that the 
leading Protestant missionaries of the East have united 


in a published statement that during the whole time of 


their residence and travel in Syria and the Holy Land, 
‘“‘we have never seen nor heard of an unfermented 
wine; nor have we found among Jews, Christians or 
Mohammedans any tradition of any such wine having 
ever existed in the country;’’ (2) that the references 
of Pliny, etc., to musteem are to a kind of grape jelly 
no more liable in that day to be mistaken for wine 
than raspberry shrub would be in our own time; (3) 
that a more careful study of the contrasted teachings 
of Scripture on this subject would probably bring 
you to the conclusion, adopted by nearly if not 
absolutely all independent Biblical schel irs, that they 
refer not to different kinds of wine, but to differet uses 
of the same wine. The bearing of these questions on 
the practical problem how to check intemperance in 
the United States to-day is remote, except that no- 
thing injures a good cause so seriously as attempting 
to build it on a false foundation. The permanent reac 
tion is always greater that the temporary success. 


‘““FATHERLESS CHRISTIANITY.” 
Editor of Christian Union : * 

In your editorial of Jan. 12, 1881, entitled ‘‘ Fatherless 
Christianity,’ it seems to me that you have enlightened 
the religious comprehension of your many readers where- 
in it is said that ‘‘ it is the misfortune of all our catecbisms 
and creeds that they were written when we had no higher 
thought of government than that which they associated 
with absolute power, no larger{conception of Deity than as 
a supreme ruler, and so, misled and vainly attempting to 





make a logical God square with their broadening knowl- 
edge, men have gone on stumbling iuto unbelief.” 

And thus, from time to time, there are those who pre- 
sent themselves before examining committees of churches. 
They come sincerely to unite themselves with the friends 
of Christ. But on the threshold of their new-found de- 
sires they are met with embarrassing questions about the 
‘justice of God,” and ‘God is law,”’ which are only his 
“attributes,” and “not himself.” And while they still 
believe in the truthfulness of these “ attributes,’’ they are 
longing all the while to say, ‘‘God islove.” At this junc- 
ture who is to come to their rescue? It may be some 
young pastor. He takes in the situation at once, and 
turning to them in a friendly manner, he simply asks, 
‘* What can you do for the Lord Jesus Christ? What is 
your purpose?” At this moment how the light comes 
flooding in upon their souls! They are allowed to unite 
with the church, instead of being told ‘‘ they had better 
wait awhile.” May the Lord hasten the day when we 
all shall have more confidence in the intention of a person 
than in his knowledge of divine things. 


Yours, PP: 5. F. 


MINISTERIAL STANDING IN CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES. 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 

Deak Srr: Cordially reciprocating the Rev. Dr. Saf- 
ford’s desire to promote ‘‘ mutual understanding ” among 
men ‘‘who now bear in common the Congregational 
pame,” I will endeavor to answer the questions which he 
proposes. 

He remarks: ‘‘ I think that I am under no misapprehen- 
sion in the belief that some Congregationalists hold the 
following principles as characteristic of our polity; viz., 
1. That a minister is responsible for his church member- 
ship to the church of which he is a member; for his pas- 
torate to the church of which he is pastor: and for his 
standing among the churches to the churches in council. 
2. That he is under no other ecclesiastical responsibility, 
and that membership in an association is wholly beyond 
the necessary conditions of good standing and of ample 
certification to such standing.” 

He then submits several questions which I will consider 
in their order : 

“1. Does Prof. Smyth deny that ‘these’ principles are 
‘the’ principles of our polity ?” 

Assuming that the statement does not imply that a Con- 
gregational pastor is responsible solely to the church of 
which he is pastor, I assent to it fully, with the exception 
of the word ‘‘ample.”’ In consequence of the compara- 
tive infrequency of ‘‘installing” and “ dismissing” 
councils, the territorial extent of cur churches, their at- 
tractiveness to clergymen educated and ordained in other 
systems, the brevity of pastorates and the frequent 
changes in the ministry, I cannot but thiuk that certifica- 
tion through ordaining councils is very far from being 
* ample.” 

‘*2, Does he deny that these principles supply all neces- 
sary provisions for excluding an unworthy minister, 
whether from the pastorate or from fellowship ?”’ 

No, not if they are properly developed and applied. 

**3. Does he regard the practical measures proposed in 
his report as in harmony with these principles?” Yes. 

‘*4, Does he endorse that action of the National Coun- 
cil which for several years has deprived an ordained min- 
ister, in the faculty of Andover Seminary, of a place on 
the published list of Congregational ministers?” 

(1) The action in question grew out of practical difficul- 
ties arising in part from the insufficiency of mere certifi- 
cation by Council. (2) I do not understand this action 
as Dr. Safford does. Even that taken at Detroit in 1877— 
which may need clearer expression, possibly limitation— 
does not require the exclusion whtch he states, nor that of 
any one, I suspect, whom he would think should be en- 
rolled. (3) I aminformed that the name of the *‘ ordained 
minister ’’ to whom allusion is made, will appear, as it 
sbould, in the list published in the ‘‘ Year Book ” for 1881. 

I willadd that the report to which Dr. Safford refers 
is, in its main intent, an enforcement and application of 
the principle that every Congregational minister, whether 
a pastor or not, is responsible to ‘“‘the churches in coun- 
cil” I understand Dr. Safford fully to accept and en- 
dorse this fundamental principle. It carries with it all 
that I desire to see maintained as respects the acquisi- 
tion or the forfaiture of ministerial standing. Asto the 
‘*ample certification” of this standing, I anticipate that 
it will be determined by the practical necessities of the 
case, and without any infringment of the principles 
of Congregationalism—principles which Dr. Safford’s- as- 
sociates on the Committee sgree with him in regarding as 
of primary importancs. 

Yours very truly, EGBERT C. SMYTH. 

ANDOVER THEOL. SEM., Feb. 24, 1881. 


Che Spectator. 


The Spectator is a member of a little club, quite inform- 
al, without constitution, by-laws or officers, It meets 
every day at dinner ina quiet little uptown restaurant, 
where its members vary from one to fifteen, according to 
circumstances. There is no constitutional Jaw, but it has 
grown up like the British constitution; no one permits 
himself to speak of business, and no two members permit 
themselves to engage in debate. The Spectator will give 
some of the dessert fruits of this club from time to time, 
leaving its readers to become acquainted with the imdivid- 
ual members as chance and time may introduce them. 











Yesterday we fell foul of the preachers, who received more 
criticisms than compliments, no member of the cloth be- 
ing present to abate the irreverence. ‘“I went a few 
years ago,” said the Student, whose bump of reverence has 
not been developed toward men or things, albeit he has a 
very reverent and tender spirit, ‘‘ with my wife to hear 
the famous Dr. Brilliant. It was the last sermon before 
the summer vacation. He made three points. The first 
was, We must all die; the second was, We must all stand 
before the judgment seat; and the third was, We may 
never all be here again. When he got to that point, I 
leaned forward and whispered to my wife, who sat in the 
seat before me, that I knew one fellow who would never 
be there again.’’ Why is it that even able ministers will 
sometimes fall into such dreadful platitudes? The Specta- 
tor once heard an experienced editor say that every pres- 
sure was brought to bear on the editor to make him use as 
few words as possible, on the minister to make him use as 
many as possible. It seemed bardly a fair contrast, but 
it is at least a suggestive and instructive one. 


We were discussing at the club the other day the in- 
convenience of the absurd regulations made by some of 
our railroad companies, and tae Banker particularly had 
expressed his indignation that at the Grand Central 
station the door-keeper had refused him permission to 
see his wife to thecars, when the Student remarked, by 
way of palliation, that no discretion could be left to 
station-men generally, because they hadn't any, apropos 
of which he told the following anecdote of Buckland, the 
scientist: 


“He rarely wore an overcoat, and when he did so it was 
apparently more forthe value of the additional pockets it 
contained than for its warmth. On one occasion he bad 
been in France, and was returning via Soutbampton, with 
an overcoat stuffed with natural history specimens of all 
sorts, deadand alive. Among them was a monkey, which 
was domiciled in a large inside breast-pocket. As Buckland 
was taking bis ticket, Jocko thrust up his head and uttract- 
ed the attention of the booking-clerk, who immediately (and 
very properly) said, ‘ You must take a ticket for that dog, if 
it’s going with you.’ ‘Dog?’ said Buckland: ‘ it’s no dog: it’s 
amonkey.’ ‘It is adog,’ replied the clerk. ‘It’sa monkey,’ 
retorted Buckland, and proceeded to show the whole animal. 
but without convincing the clerk, who.insisted on five shil- 
lings for the dog-ticket to London. Nettled at this. Buck 
Jand plunged his bandintoanother pocket and produced a 
tortoise, and laying it on the sill of the ticket window said, 
‘Perhaps you call that a dog too.’ Theclerk inspec'ed the 
tortoise. ‘ No,’ said he, ‘we make no charge forthem—they’re 
insects.’”’ 





The Spectator wonders that college rebellious are so 
rare rather than that they are so frequent. For college 
students who in a few months or years will be makers of 
laws for the nation, in college live under a government 
which they are not allowed to modify. hardly toinfluence, 
and in which they have no part. College government is 
an absolute despotism—beneficent and generally Chris- 
tian and humane, but nevertheless a despotism; and the 
student has nothing to do but to submit. Submission is a 
good lesson for him to learn, perbaps the best lesson he 
learns in his whole course; but it is not an easy one for 
any of us. Oncein a great while, however, the student 
gets the better of the Faculty in these college tussles, as 
Robert Toombs did according to the Atlanta ‘“‘ Constitu- 
tion.” 


“Toombs had been attending college two 5 ears, and was 
within a week of graduating, when, in a difficulty, bestabbed 
one of the stude ts, inflicting a serious but not fatal wound. 
For this act he was expelled by the faculty, who soon after 
were petitioned by the graduating class to allow bim to finish 
with them, as he bad so pearly complete.) his course, and bad 
also been given a speaker's place. Toombs himself petitioned 
them, but both were refuced. Heapparently submi'ted, but 
on commencement day, when the chapel was crowded with 
visitors, and the seniors vehemen'ly orating preparatory to 
receiving their diplomas, be stationed a brass band under the 
spreading limbs oi the oak, whose music succeeded in bring 
ing scores of town people who were not then in tbe chapel, 
and also of clearing it of nearly all its audience. Then, in as 
coola manner as possible, he placed himself in a chair and 
made an oration, such, it is said, as was never spoken by a 
student here before or since.” ; 


The eccentricities of men of genius have always been 
a favorite topic; I suppose for two reasons. The oddity is 
interesting; but in addition we like to know the faults and 
foibles of great men; it puts them on our level, and makes 
them kin tous. Possibly there is a little sense of satis- 
faction in the feeling that in some particulars we are their 
superiors. It would, for example, require no great self- 
restraint to make me M. Thiers’s superior in temperance, 
if the following story is authentic: 


“M. Thiers’s great weakness was a dish, strictly Provencal 
and essentially vulgar, called brandade, consisting of salt cod 
and oil skillful'y combined. Doctorsin late years forbade M. 
Thiers to eat cod in any sbape or form, and, much ag he 
wished for it, Madame Thiers was inflexible. But M. Thiers 
had an ally, M. Mignet, and from time to time this gentle- 
man us¢d to reach the Hotel St. Georges with a voluminous 
parcel under his arm. He would bow rapidly to the ladies, 
and pass into the great man’sstudy. Then an urgent plea of 
important work was put forward, the doors were locked and 
intruders sent away. Directly they were alone the two 
friends undid the parcel, which was simply ation box wrapped 
in a newspaper, and con'aining an unctuous brandade, made 
by the best Provengal cook in Paris. With lingering delight 
the friends consumed this forbidden delicacy; and when 
the box was entirely empty and the doors were unlocked, 
Thiers would be beard exclaiming, ‘My dear Mignet, it is 
the masterpiece of human genius!’ And every one thought 
he referred to some great jiterary achievement. But Mad- 
ame Thiers one day caught the two culprits at their work, 
and reproached M. Mignet so severely that after that he 
never dared enter the hotel with a parcel under his arm,” 
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Religions Aetus. 


The New Temperance Law in Kansas.—The Kansas Leg- 
islature has just passed a stringent temperance law to 
carry into effect the constitutional amendment adopted 
last Fall. Under this law only druggists can sell intoxi- 
cating liquors, and they must give good and sufficient 
bonds that they will sell it only for ‘“‘ medical, mechanical 
and scientific purposes.’’ For medical purposes it can be 
sold only on the prescription of a physician, and the phy- 
sician is under bonds to prescribe only in cases where he 
deems it actually needful. For mechanical and scientific 
purposes it can be purchased only on written application 
stating the kind and amount of liquor wanted and the 
purpose for which it is to be used. This application is to 
be sworn to, and if willfully false the applicant becomes 
liable to action for perjury. All evasions of the law by 
giving liquor away to customers are to be construed as 
selling, and all clubs for procuring liquors and dividing 
among the members are treated the same as places of 
common sale. All places where intoxicating liquors are 
sold are declared a common nuisance, and the proper offi- 
cers are required to close them. It is made the duty of 
sheriffs, constables and county attorneys to enforce the 
provisions of this act, and they render themselves liable 
to punishment if they neglect todoso. The framers of 
the law have sought to meet all the usual evasions and to 
strengthen the points which are usually found weak. In- 
stead of throwing the responsibility of enforcing the 
law on the friends of temperance in any locality, the law 
makes it the duty of the proper officers to see that the 
law is obeyed. To aid in carrying out the law, an asso- 
ciation has been formed at Topeka, with branches 
throughout the State. They have secured funds and 
employed some of the best legal talent in the State to at- 
tend tothe matter. These gentlemen affirm that whatever 
else may be said of the law, it shall not be said that it is a 
dead letter. It will beenforced. If certain localities fail, 
this central association will proceed themselves. One in- 
teresting fact connected with the law was the large ma~ 
jority by which it was passed—over three to one in the 
Senate and nearly fourto one in the House the majority 
by which the amendment was carried was not large, and 
many have claimed that the temperance sentiment in the 
State was not strong. But the vote for the amendment 
did not measure the temperance sentiment. The amend- 
ment was bungingly submitted, and was misunderstood 
and confused with other issues. In every county where 
the question was fairly discussed and kept clear from all 
complications the majority for the amendment was 
heavy. The choiceof members of the Legislature shows 
the sentiment of the people, for it was known that this 
would be the great question of the session. In the House, 
the vote stood 100 to 29; in the Senate, 20 to 9. In order 
to take no unfair advantage of those who have invested in 
the liquor business under the old law, the new law dces 
not take effect until the first of May. It is likely that in 
two or three of the larger cities the law will be partially 
ignored, but throughout the State in general it will be en- 
forced, There seems everywhere a disposition to give it a 
fair trial. 


Progress in French Evangelization.—The latest tidings 
of the Protestant movement in France are full of encour- 
agement. The hearty sympathy and the substantial aid 
which M. Réveillaud has borne to them from America has 
greatly strengthened the hands of the French workers. 
The Rev. Mr. McAll has enlarged his mission. As a new 
departure in his work he has been holding a series of mon- 
ster meetings in a large ball room, where thousands bave 
listened to the earnest Gospel proclaimed by Pasteurs 
Monod-Pressensé, M. Réveillaud and others. These ser- 
vices are invaluable as the means of correcting the absurd 
misconceptions of Protestantism, and of bringing thou- 
sands under the influence of the Gospel who have never 
heard it before. M. Réveillaud has not only resumed the 
directorship of *‘ Le Signal,” the leading Protestant paper 
of France, but is visiting many districts, instructing the 
people in the principles of Protestantism. He is just now 
visiting the Department of Nevers with Secretary Lorri- 
eux, where they are about to organize a church, made 
possible by the princely gift of two Christian merchants 
of New York city. One incident is interesting as showing 
the attitude of the French toward Protestantism. 
A short time since the general elections for Municipal 
Councils were held. In one of the communes a mem- 
ber for the past term was renominated. But his 
election ‘was bitterly opposed by the Clerical or Roman 
Catholic party, on the ground that he had taken a 
prominent part in the establishment in that place ofa Pro- 
testant church, made possible by gifts from America. But 
after a hotly contested campaign, this Protestant received 
more votes than ever before; and this in one of the rural 
districts, where the Church of Rome is thought to have 
firmest hold upon the people. Thus, on this very issue, the 
Clerical party are losing ground. But the most hopeful 
feature is yet to be told. Secretary Lorrieux writes: 
‘*We are entering upon the period of spiritual work. In 
this respect we have a most encouraging statement. A 
gentleman who has been organizing a Protestaut church in 
his city, in the interior of France, said to me, on my last 
visit to that church: * Until lately I had accepted Protes- 
tantism as a liberating and emancipating doctrine. I 
liked it for the good it has brought to the countries which 
have embraced it. Now I have understood and accepted the 
doctriues of the Gospel. I know that without conversion 
the work is not done, I believe in my Saviour, and I 
give myself up to him.’ ” Such is literally the experience of 
M. Réveiliaud. And may we not hope that this spirit 
shall inspire all Frané@e, that the multitudes who to-day 





like Protestantism because of its emancipating doctrine, 
shall by the church and the Gospel be brought to Christ ? 


The Rev. Frank Thompson, late pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church at Windham, Conn., was installed 
pastor of the Congregational Church at Wilton, Conn., 
on the 22d of February,by the Fairfield West Consociation, 
aided by the Rev. 8. G. Buckingham, D. D., of Spring- 
field, Mass., who preached the sermon; also by the Rev. 
8S. G. Willard, D. D., of Colchester, the Kev. James W. 
Hubbell, of Danbury, and the Rev. John G. Davenport, of 
Last Bridgeport, and their delegates, these all being sons 
of the church in Wilton, and giving the charge to the pas- 
tor, theright hand of fellowship and the charge to the 
people in the order in which they are named. This favored 
churcb has two other surviving sons in the ministry, the 
Rev. H. L. Hubbell, of Jamestown, N. Y., and the Rev. 
Lewis Gregory, of Lincoln, Nebraska. The installing 
prayer was by the Rev. 8. J. M. Merwin, late pastor of the 
church, and son of the Rev. Samuel Merwin, a former 
pastor, after having been pastor of the North Church, 
New Haven, for many years, The new pastor wasa sailor 
for many years, and turned away from the command of a 
vessel to enter upon studies for the ministry at Williams, 
Union, and Hartford. 


—A Federal Council of the Three Illinois Dioceses of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church has been organized. The 
object of the preliminary meeting has been to draft a plan 
to be proposed to the dioceses of Dlinois, Quincy and 
Springfield respectively, at their next conventions, where- 
by the three dioceses may enter into federal relations in 
accordance with a provision made by the ;General Con- 
vention. These federal relations have in view the exer- 
cise of the following powers: 1. The organizing and ad- 
ministering of an appellate court for adjudicating cases 
brought before it by appeal from the courts of the several 
dioceses. 2. The charge and care of educational and char- 
itable institutions. 3. The .charge and custody of mat- 
ters pertaining to the extension of the church, such as 
church-building and the assistance of feeble parishes and 
missions. 4. The acceptance and administration of all 
funds and contril-utions of any kind which may be given 
or intrusted to it. 5. Legislation upon subjects of common 
interest to the several dioceses not in conflict with the 
constitution and canons of the General Convention or of 
the several associated dioceses. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


~The Rey. E. F. Moore, of Flushing, Long Island, has a 
call to the Baptist Church at Leadville, Col. 

—The Rev. T. Chalmers Easton has resigned the pastorate 
of the Lewis Avenue Congregational] Churcb, Brooklyn 

—Tbe Rev. Jobnu C. Mackey was recently instailed pastor 
of the First Reformed Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Charles L. Noyes, of the last class at Andover, accepts 
a call to the Third Congregational Church in Jersey City 

—The Rey. R. B. Montgomery bas commenced his labors as 
pastor of the Willoughby Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 

~The Rev. Henry LD. Northrop was installed pastor of the 
North Tenth Street Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Feb. 
23d. 

—Of the $250,000 which it is proposed to raise as an endow- 
ment for the General Theological Seminary in this city, $118, 
000 have already been pledged. 

—The pulpit of the Bellville Avenue Congregational! 
Church, Newark, N. J., will be filled by the Rey. Dr. George 
Hepworth for some months to come. 

The Rey. Charles Tibballs, rector of Trinity Church, Red 
Bank, N. J., bas accepted the rectorship of St. Peter's 
Church, Brooklyn, of which Bishop Paddock was until re- 
cently in charge, 

—The General Theological Seminary ing this city has re- 
cently received $50,000 as an endowment of the Deanship, 
and Mr. George A. Jarvis has founded a *‘ Bishop Paddock 
Lec.uresbip " in the same institution 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—Mr. Albert F. Norcross, of Andover Seminary, is called to 
the Congregational church in Lee, N. H. 

—The Rev. J. F. W. Ware, pastor of the Arlington Street 
Unitarian Church, Boston, died in that city Feb. 28th. 

—Plymouth Congregational Church, Worcester, Mass., has 
raised $50,000 toward the discharge of its indebtedness. 

THE WEST. 

~The Rev. Thomas G. Pearce, of Brigtton, Mich., bas ac- 
cepted a call to Richland Centre, Wis. 

The Sunday afternoon lectures, given by the Rev. Her 
rick Johnson, at Farwell Hall, Chicago, on **Tae Evidences 
of Christig nity,” are soon to be published in a book. 

—The Rev. Father Doyle, a prominent Roman Catholic 
priest attached to the St. John’s Cathedral, Milwaukee, 
died February 26th, at St. Mark’s Hospital, in that city. 

—A series of lectures is to be given in Chicago by the 
Rev. Frederic Courtney, rector of St. James’s Episcopal 
Chureh. Hisgsubject will be “‘The Commandments of the 
Second Table of the Law.” 

The people of Detroit beld a large meeting Saturday 
night, Feb. 19th, and adopted resolutions approving the 
course of the Mayor in refusing to renew the licenses of 
well-known places of low resort. 

—A large and enthusiastic meeting of the Auxiliaries of 
the Woman’sjBoard of the Interior, connected with the 
Chicago Association, was beld in the Union Park Church, 
Chicago, February 23d. Miss Hillis, from Ceyion, addressed 
the meeting. 

—Very earnest efforts have been made to induce Dr. J. M. 
Worrall, pastor of the Eighth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 
to accepia callto the First Presbyterian Church, Dayton, 
Ohio. It is not iikely that be will leave Chicago. 

—S8t. Mary's Hall, Bisbop Whipple's school for young ladies 
at Faribault, Minn., suffers a great loss in the death of Miss 
8S. P. Darlington, Principal of the school since 1862. She was 
a devoted Christian woman, and to her the high character 
and efficiency of this institution are largely due. She died 
Feb. 19th, afcer an illness of eight days. 

~The Cook County Sunday-Schoo! Association held its an- 
nual meeting recently at Farwell Hall, Chicugo. It was a 
large and enthusiastic gathering. At the children’s service 





it is estimated that at least 4,000 persons were present. B. F. 
Jacobs made a very effective address, illustrated by fourteen 
views representing scenes in the life of Bunyan’s Pilgrim. 

-Dr. E. P. Goodwin estimates the total number of sittings 
in all the 216 Protestant churches of Chicago at 100,000, and 
the membership, 50,226. A count, taken for two successive 
Sundays in thirty-nine churches, showed the following: To 
tal number of sittings, 33,600; largest aggregate attendance. 
12,866; the Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, and Episcopal 
attendance about one-third, the Congregationalists a little 
more than one-fourth. 

—The Northern Convocation of clergy of the P. E. Cburch. 
Minnesota, was held at Minneapolis, Feb. 15tb-17th Among 
the subjects treated in essays were “The English Version 
and the New Revision of the Bible,” “‘ Paul the Tent-Maker’”’ 
—an example for the clergy of the present day—“Aggressive 
Church Work,” “ Missiovary Organization,’ “ Christian 
Training of the Young.”’ A letter full of warm feeling and 
wise counsel from Bishop Whipple was read. The Bishop is 
in poor health, and is spending the winter in Florida. 

—Father Gavazzi spoke three times Sunday, February 20th, 
in Chicago: in the morning at the First Congregational 
Church, in tbe afternoon at Farwell Gall, in the even 
ing to the united {congregations of the New England 
and the Fourth Presbyterian Churches He amused 
and charmed his audiences. He spoke inimitably, with his 
old fire and with all his old hatred of the Pope. He is to 
speak again next Sunday, and during the week to visit Mil- 
waukee, Madison, St. Paul and Minneapolis. The Free 
Church of Italy will be likely to receive substantial aid from 
the churches ‘of the Northwest. 

—On the evening of February 15th the third annual meet 
ing of the Chicago Baptist Social Union was held. The ex 
ercises consisted of music, a supper, addresses, and reports 
on the steady and prosperous growth of tne denomination in 
and about the city. An especial effort was made to interest 
the members of the Union in the Chicago University which 
the Baptists controj. This institution has been struggling 
with debt for years, and on Friday night, February 18th, a bill 
was filed in the United States Circuit Court"by the Union Life 
Insurance Company of Maine to secure an indebtedness of 
more than $150,000. The trustees dispute the legality of the 
claim, but offer to settle on an equitable basis. Asthe land on 
which the buildings stand was given by the late Senator 
Dougtass for university purposes, it is probable a settlement 
will soon be reached. At the above mentioned gathering the 
interesting tact was broughtoutthat while io 1852 there were 
but two Baptist churches, with only 500 members,in the city, 
there are now twenty churches, with 5,800 members, or, in- 
cluding the suburbs, thirty-one churches, with 7,000 mem- 
bers. Attheir Monday morning meeting the Baptist minis 
ters listened to and discussed a paper on “* The Influence of 
the High Pressure of the Age on Christian Character.” At the 
same place an advisory committee met to confer as to the 
best course to be pursued with regard to the disbanded Mich 
igan Avenue Church. Itis hoped that a new organization 
wili take the property and pay the debt and rebuild the 
church, and inasmuch as Dr. Lorrimer and the u.embership 
of the First Baptist Church are chiefly concer: ¢d in the set 
themenc of this question, ic was referred to them for their de 
cision 

On a recent Sunday evening Dr. Ryder, of Chicago, 
preached a sermon on ‘‘A Reform Platform for Chicago.” 
The good people of this city are in great distress over the 
fact that most of the saloons and nearly all the theaters are 
open and largely patronized on Sunday. Dr. Ryder thinks 
that a platform on which ail lovers of morality and religion 
may stand is found ip the following propositions; viz.: 

“1. Lessen the number of salooos by making the licenses 
much more costly. 

“2. Discriminate between those saloons and gardens in 
which beer alone is sold and those in which whiskey and other 
powerful intoxicants are sold. The former may be open on 
Sunday from two to eight P.M.; the latter shall not be openat 
all op Sunday 

“3. Sunday theaters and other like places now open with 
outa iicense and contrary to law sball be strictly forbidden. 

‘4. Noisy processions, whether civil, religious or military, 
in time of peace shall not be permitted in thestreets of the 
city on Sunday 


“5. Dealing in lottery tickets shall be treated the same as 
gambling. 


“6. The social evil shall be banished from the streets and 
forced into retiracy. But if such bouses are raided at all, 
the police shall arrest only the men who are found visiting 
in them.” 

—The Key. K. M. Thompson, formerly a Congregational 
pastor in Cincinnati, Cheboygan, Wis., and Ottumwa, lowa, 
has recently become a Baptist, and is s00n to be reordained 
at Madisonville, Obio, by a conference called for the pur- 
pose 

FOREIGN. 

The week of prayer was observed in Jerusalem this year 
the Anglican Bisbop taking churge of the services. Prayers 
were offered in five languages. 

—The Rev Dr. Thomas Powell, one of the pioneer Baptist 
ministers of [ilinois, died February 26th, at Ottawa, in bis 
eightieth year. He had been in the State since 1836. 

—Dean Stanley, preaching in Westminster Abbey, told a 
characteristic story of Thomas Carlyle. Many years ago 
when the state of public affairs was causing much anxiety, 
Dr. Stanley asked Mr. Carlyle what he thought it was the 
duty of a man, placed as he (the inquirer) then was,to do?’ 
The reply was given, in the words of the preacher, ** Whatso- 
ever thy baud findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 

—The “ Tablet,” the leading English organ of the Ruman 
Catholic Church, thus speaks of the success of the ritualists 
as missionaries and allies in the Church of England: * To 
dwell only for a moment on the ritualists, they are doing our 
work for us, and as time goes on they willdo it more effectu- 
ally. We consider ritualism to be, indirectly, the most pow- 
erful propaganda for the Church (of Rome) whicb England 
has yet seen.” 

—Preparations are already being made on a liberal scale 
for the International Sun iay-School Convention, which is to 
meet in Toronto onthe 22dof June. The presence of foreign 
delegates will add to the interest of the Convention. The 
general subject to be discussed by the Convention will be 
“The New Century in Sunday-School Work,’’ the motto be- 
ing, ** Forgetting those things which are behind, and reach- 
ing forth unto those things which are before.’’ The pro- 
gramme provides tor the discussion of many branches of the 
Sunday-school work. The reports from the several States, 
Territories, and provinces are to be compressed into bree 
minutes each. 
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Science and Art. 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. 

There is great difference in eyes, quite as great as 
there is in pictures ; and yet it will puzzle the optician 
to point out the slightest structural or functional 
distinction between Mr. Ruskin’s eyes and those 
which serve the dullest peasant. Identical in structu- 
ral resource, and all conceivable relations with the 
extercal world, they serve utilities as widely separate 
as are matter and spirit—as the forging of a horse- 
shoe and the Dresien Madonna. The difference lies 
in their use and the intelligence with which they are 
used. The liberty of looking and seeing are confused 
with insight—with degree and quality of perception 
and interpretation. All men who see are not neces- 
sarily seers. For the same reason that spectacles are 
a means and not an end, are eyes only functional and 
mere nests of exquisitely adjusted lenses. We reach 
conclusions not iv the eyes behind the spectacles, but 
in the person who looks through and uses both. The 
person, then, is final and authoritative, and here alone 
perceptional and esthetic judgments find their 
measure and validity. The Horatian maxim seems to 
have been long aud largely mi-interpreted. It is not 
that all tastes are equally entitled to deference and 
have equal value; for this would leave no possible 
or iptelligible basis for ssthetics nor even ethics. 
We will the rather agree that all tastes, or estbetic 
conclusions, or likes and dislikes, are honestly enter- 
tained and have largest liberty ; in other words, we 
wili not quarrel nor do battle with those hidden influ- 
ences of heredity and culture which all the while differ- 
entiate and group men in diversities of pleasurable 
delights. 

But art is entering into closer relations with our 
civilization, and touching our lives on all sides with 
its ministries. While it may not reach its earlier and 
exceptional heights uf in-piration, it covers Immeasur- 
ably larger areas. The ‘‘ divine bunger ” fur the beau- 
tiful is aroused almost everywhere; and there is no 
home se mean, no lot so cheerless, no frontier so re- 
mote that by newspaper or perivdical, or coromo, 
or almanac, or even advertisement the flame is not 
fed and stimulated. Intelligence will follow in its 
time; and the eyes and ears of men—their percep- 
tioval and esthetic life—‘‘be born again” into the 
‘*beauty of holiness ” as the radiance of the risen Sun 
of Righteousness kindles and quickens ‘the whole 
earth.” Under a compelling yet unconscious impulse 
everybody goes to see pictures. They do not always 
or perhaps often find what they go after, even as mul- 
titudes go to tbe Word and find husks and chaff in 
stead of the wheat and bread. For pictures are a lan- 
guage. One may turn over the pages of Homer and 
Pilato, and find nothing until he learns the alphabet, 
vocabulary and co structioa. The poetry and philos- 
ophy do not secrete themselves; they only wait the 
interpreter. The picture is a communication. It has 
something to say of greater or less consideration ; 
otherwise it is either a frand ora failure. Its value 
and importance are always determined by the dignity 
and quality of its disclosure; for, like written and 
spoken languages, pictorial art, 

‘From grave to gay, from lively to severe,” 


sweeps the whole gamut of expression. Many bland- 
ishments and solicitations bewilder the unskilled 
amateur. Where there is »ppetite for color, and sen- 
sitiveness and impressibility to the mystery and witch- 
ery of delineation, the untrained perceptions quickly 
betray and lead to false or foolish conclusions. With- 
out a submissive and patient study of nature, and a 
stereoscopic habit of observation in doors and out, 
among persons, creatures, vegetations, perspectives of 
air, earth and water, no one may 1ope to understand 
or interpret even the A B C of pictorial art. For the 
senses are ‘‘a schoolmaster to bring us” into the 
perceptional light of the art world. One does not 
learn t ») understand pictures from the study of pictures 
alone. The perceptional or esthetic life is first to be 
taught, stimulated and furnished in loving and habitual 
communion with nature and life. 

Not that one may hope to reach art insight by quiz- 
zing nature and pulling her viciously to pieces in 
a temper of chilly curiosity. ‘‘ Facts” alone do not 
pave the road in that direction. The sheer anatomist 
misses the secret of Nature altogether, for she says to 
her children, ‘‘ Behold, I show you a mystery!’ and 
the waiting, loving, reverent heart alone can receive 
it. Elsewise nature is a riddle, a sphynx to the end 
of time. We shall not then be in readiness to read 
pictures until we have read the book of nature. Eyes 
trained to converge the outlying reaches of land and 
water and skies into 1 ndscape presences of God’s ex 
ceeding glory in the world of cousciousness, will in 
turn fiud that truth and that wlory wherever they abide 
in pictures. Such eyes serve the divine insight, and 
belong to true seers; and such schooling made 





Chaucer, and Shakespeare, and Goethe, as well as 
Turner and Ruskin. ° 

It is impossible to emphasize too strongly the need 
and value of this discipline, for we can interpret art 
only through the reflected light of nature ; and the 
mystery and ministry of nature alone enliven and 
kindle the service of art. There is a transcendent 
gain therein, for it gives us both nature and art in the 
same line of experience, which is laid down so simply 
before us, that ‘‘a wayfaring man though a fool need 
noterr therein.” So if you have learned to see nature, 
you may come to see all that the deftest art can por- 
tray. If you have studied faces and figures, and 
groups of children, and men and women, at rest, at 
play, at work, in thought, in joy, in sorrow, in light, 
in shadow, you will recognize then spontaneously, and 
as largely as the craft of the artist enables. Safely 
plant yourself on the postulate that all art rests upon 
truth, and that a lie or an equivocation, or even imbe- 
cility, is quite as real and insufferable in art as in 
nature, and even life itself; and further, that no 
affiatus or elation of ecstasy, even in idealizations and 
generalizations, can ever lift picture or painter beyond 
those eternal sanctions of truth and harmony which 
pulsate throughout the whole universe. We stand be- 
fore a picture, then, and ask if it tells the truth, and 
then if it tells a truth worth the telling. 

This maxim is operative in both directions—not 
only in the matter of looking at and understanding 
pictures, but it touches with equal energy the making 
and painting of pictures—art and the artist himself. 
For no art, nor dexterity, nor slight of touch can 
leg:timize a frivolous theme. Among timid people, 
who are feeling their way with uncertain approaches 
toward a knowledge of pictures, it may naturally 
seem that all delineations are alike notiveable and 
chajlenge equal study. Frivolity is the same in pictures 
that it is in poetry or prose or life—something less 
honorable than even mediocrity. The first thing to 
be done, then, is to reach such a confident and rational 
art instinct as will send the chaff flying, leaving the 
wheat well winnowed. Another paper will bring us 
to advanced way-marks in the way of picture-seeing. 





Hooks and Authors. 


HORACE BUSHNELL.' 

Dr. Bushnell was not so much the founder of a 
school as the prophet of a tendency. Hundreds of 
men are Bushnellites who do not know what Bushnell 
taught, and never read more of his writings than a 
chance sermon, if so much. He was a John the Bap. 
tist ofa new epoch. The old theology was beginuing 
to break up, and was soon to break up in all New 
England; it broke up in his mind a little before it did 
in other minds; ard he set himself to recast the truth 
in new forms for the new wants of a new age. This is 
a process which has perpetually to be repeated. The 
bottles get old; the wme is forever new, for it never 
ceases fermenting. The consequence is, after a while 
the old bottles begin oursting; the old vintners are in 
despair; the need of new bottles they cannot compre- 
hend; but new bottles the ever new wine must have 
from age to age, until the race comes to its dotage 
and the wine turns to vinegar—a day seemingly just 
now as far off as it ever bas been since the world 
began. 

The essential, radica], fundamental doctrine of Bush- 
nell was the inadequacy of any and all dogma to 
embody spiritual truth. This objection to the particu- 
lar forms of the old theologies was only part of a 
more radical objection to any form of ‘‘ sound words” 
if proposed as an adequate definition of truth. To his 
faith truth in the spiritual realm never could be de- 
fined; it was always and necessarily the indefinite, 
because the invisible and intangible. ‘‘In all such 
uses,” he said, ‘‘or attempted uses, the effort is to 
make languige answer a purpose that is against its 
nature. The‘ winged words’ are required to serve as 
beasts of burden, or, what is no better, to forget their 
poetic life as messengers of the air, and stand still, 
fixed upon the ground as wooden statues of truth.” 
To convert his own words into dogma, to construct a 
Bushnell school of theology—this was inevitable when 
the worshipers of wooden statues got hold of his 
words ; but this would hardly have arou ‘ed his icono- 
clastic and holy horror against idolatry, as it was not 
even aroused when other idols were the objects of their 
worship. To construct out of his writings a new 
theory of the atonement, and put that in the place of 
the governmental theory, to build up a new mathemati- 
cal and psychological definition of Christ and put it in 
the place of the irrational avd unpsychological God- 
man theory, is not to follow Bushuell; it is really to 
use the buttle-axe wherewith he fought agaiast the 
eidola of his own day to construct a new eidolon for 
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our day. The real faith of Bushnell was that neither 
atonement nor Christ could ever be adequately stated; 
that we could only strive after statements and always 
miss them, because the living truth transcends all 
power of words as truly as the living God transcends 
every image andevery symbol. And this was Bushnell’s 
cardinal faith, becayse his experierce of atonement 
and of Christ did transcend all words—his own as well 
as all others’ words. He had burst the shell; the 
chicks all about him were housed and comfortable in 
theirs; they could not see why their shells should be 
disturbed; they very naturally asked him what shell 
he preferred to substitute; and when he declined to 
furnish any they constructed one for him and tried to 
put him into it, with very distingu shed ill success. 
Once he tried to get in himself; it was when he 
patched up a peace with conscientious, conservative, 
but uncomfortable Dr. Hawes. But he made but a 
sorry tigure in the endeavor. 

Now such &@ man can oever be comprehended from a 
dogmatic study of his writings. One iustantly and 
insensibly counts him among the dogmatists and 
searches for his dogma. He is best studied in his 
life. His teaching cannot be truly understood unless he 
is understood. One may read Dr. Bustinell’s works 
all through, and not comprehend his teaching as well 
as he will understand it from reading this ‘ Life and 
Letters.” For in this the reader learns the man, and 
the teacher through and in the man. ‘I am the 
Truth,” said Jesus. In a sense every true spiritual 
teacher can and must say, I am the truth. Whatever 
modicum of truth he teaches that he first must be. 
This was peculiarly true of Bushnell. He was what he 
taught; he taught what he was; and the knowledge 
of the man in his inner and spiritual life is the key, 
perhaps we may even say the essential key, to an 
understanding of his doctrine. 

Apart from this the book is one of rare value. It is 
a book of real, genuine and deep power; a book to 
broaden one’s views and deepen one’s convictions ; to 
make the spiritual seem more real and the intellectual 
seem less adequate; to carry one to the confines of 
the spiritual world and give him converse with the 
saints, with Caritt, with God; a book to make piety 
more real aud more healthy; to give one greater 
charity for all systems and less confidence in any; to 
make one join in the thanksgiving: ‘‘ Thavk God, the 
day is coming when Love will be the biggest and 
truest truth of all, and the best of all confessions.” 





A Complete Concordance to the Holy Scriptures. 
Alexander Cruden. (Dodd, Mead & (o.) 

Analytical Concordance to the Bible, on an eutirely new 
plan, containing every word in alpbabetica) order, ar 
ranged under its Hebrew or Greek original, with the liter- 
al meaning of each and its pronunciation; exhibiting 
abvut 311,000 references, marking 30 000 various readings 
in the New Testament. With the Jatest info: mation on 
Biblical geogrepby and antiquities, etc. Designed for the 
simplest reader of the Enghsh Bible. By Robert Young, 
LL.D. Revised edition. (I. K. Funk & Co.) 

Same. (American Book Exchange.) 

The first edition of Cruden’s Concordance was published 
in 1737. The proof of its extraordinary excellence is the 
fact that till to-day it bas had no rival; the only attempts 
in the same direction being really new editions or cen- 
densations of the original work. Admirable as it is, great 
as is the service which it has rendered to the church of 
Christ, it has some serious defects—the two principal ones 
being the omission of important referenc s, and the defi- 
nitions which are inadequate, partly from the imperfect 
scholarship of the author, partly from bis theological prej- 
udices. It is time it was superseded, and it is certain that 
Dr. Young has superseded it by his larger and broader 
work. The distinguisbing feature of his Concordanve we 
willallow Dr. Young tostate in his own words: 

“ The predominating feature of this work is the analytical 
arrangement of each English word under its own proper 
original in Hebrew or Greek, with the li:eral meaning of the 
same. By this means the reader is enabled to distinguish 
thi gs which are frequently confounded in the English 
Bible, and for the elucidation of which Cruden cffers no 
ral belp at all, and which, indeed, have hitberto been the ex- 
clusive property of scholars. For our translation often 
renders one Greek word by ten or twenty Euglish ones; and, 
on the other hand, it sometimes employs one English word 
to translate ten ortwenty Greek ones.” 

This work thus serves some of the purposes of a Greek 
Concordan-e—perbaps all the purposes which can be well 
served for the English reader. It falls short of the Greek 
Concordance only in not giving the different meanings of 
the same Hebrew or Greek word under the original term, 
and this it could not well do since only the Hebrew and 
Greek scholar would know how to look for the original 
word. The definitions which Dr. Young has given are 
purely lexicogrepbical and seem to us, from a currory 
examination, to be singularly free from ecclesiastical and 
theological bias. Thus the disputed question whether 
dikaio means to make just or to declare just is solved by 
giving the altervative meaning, “to make or declare 
righ ,” andthe d bated poiat whether oinos, in the New 
Testament. signifies fermonted wiae is avoided by giving 
as the double defiuition, wine, grape juice.” Ia short, 
the au:hor has saccessfully resisted the subtle temptation 
to be dogmatic, a temptation which few of even the 
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broadest scholars are able at alltimes to resist. If the 
Revised Bible supersedes the present versiona new edition 
of this Concordance must supersede this one; but we see 
not how it can be otherwise superseded for many years 
to come. 

No Biblical scholar will hesitate, on acconnt of the dif- 
ference in price, between the defective and poorly printed 
edition of the Book Exchange and the authorized edition 
of I. K. Funk & Co, The Book Exchange is rendering the 
American public a very good service by putting into cheap 
form useful but transient literature, and thus bringing 
otherwise inaccessible books within the reach of those of 
the most limited purses. But such a book as this ought 
never to have been put on the library shelves except in 
good paper, binding and type, and with every effort to 
secure absolute accuracy. 

A Doctor's Suggestions to the Community. By Daniel 
B. St. John Roosa, M.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) This 
volume is composed of eight papers upon various subjects, 
viewed frora a pbysician’s standpoint. The first is entitled 
‘*The Old Hospital,”’ and isan historical sketch of the old 
down-town New York Hospital, containing many inter- 
esting and emusing reminiscences, and a protest (written 
in 1869; against its removal up town. Paper No. 2, de- 
livered before tbe Alumni Association of the Medical De- 
partment of the University of the City of New York in 
1872, is a plea for the importance of such associations as a 
means toward a bigher medical education. No. 8, ** Tne 
Coming Medical Man,” prophesies what position he will 
occupy in the future; more especially in relation to the 
questions of public education aod sanitary science. The 
au‘hor argues ably the relative positions and powers of 
the pbysicians and governors of our hospitals and com- 
missioners of puolic charities, both as to their present 
status under political ivfluence and the remedy tbere- 
for. This paper is another straw in favor for civil ser- 
vice reform. No.4, ‘*Human Eyes,’’ gives many useful 
suggestions concerning the care of these organs. The 
subjects most prominent are the use of spectacles as 
an aid to vision and the crowding of our children in their 
studies, at the expense of their general health and eye- 
sight. Nos. 5 and 6, lectures on the maintenance of bealth 
delivered before the students of the Union Theological 
Seminary this year, are replete with good common-sense 
suggestions respecting every-day life. The strictu’es on 
the gymuasium are good and pertinent. ‘* Tea is a stimu- 
Jant, containing scarcely any nutriment; coffee is actual- 
ly nutritious.’”” We agree with the above propositions. as 
well as the one that tobacco should not be used by growing 
persons, But when the author acknowledges that he 
smokes one cigar a day, and, ergo, will not advise the 
students not to dola thing which he does himself, we say 
he abdicates, by that mode of reasoning, the position of a 
philxsopher. As to the use of alcoholic stia ulants, the 
lecturer states that no circumstances except disease, and 
then only under the advice of a physician, justify the use 
of rum gin, brandy or whiskey; with regard to the lighter 
wines, growing persons are put under a like van; but with 
adults he claims the case to be different. Nos. 7 and 8 
are good discussions on ‘‘The Relations of the Medical Pro- 
fession to the State,’’ and *‘ How should our Hospitals be 
Governed?’ Toe author, un all questions which come up 
for consideration in the eight papers above enumerated, 
excepting tobacco and alcohol,takes impregnable grounds, 
and most of these subjects are now prominently before the 
public mind. 

The Parables of Our Lord. Interpreted in View of their 
Relation to each other. By Henry Calderwood. (London; 
Macmillan & Co.) When a man of small power exercises 
himself m things too bigh for him, he fails, Reading this 
book, we are impressed with the idea that a man of power 
undeniably great fails when be harnesses himself with the 
bands of an unusual simplicity of method in the attempt 
to briog high things down to men of low estate. This 
volume seems to illustrate this principle in the vase of a 
writer known on both sides of the sea as one of the select 
company of profound and accurate thinkers. Or do we 
misupprehend his method? Is it perhaps true that he has 
thought to deal with the tender, fragrant, vital parables 
of our Lordin the same style of pbilosophical analysis 
and of dry logical classification with which he has won 
such successes on the field of metaphysics? We will not 
decide ; we can say only that, in either case, the Parables 
do not gain trom this sort of setting. The handling seems 
formal, the analogies often appear strained, the whole ef- 
fort 1s mechanical: itis the Parables flattened into a her- 
barium. There isa labor of analysis, there is a toilsome 
grouping, there is adra wing out of meanings into attenua- 
tion; there is also—strange from such a writer—an abun- 
dance of words to set forth thoughts which lie on the sur- 
face of Scriptural text. Consequently perspective is lost. 
Formal relations of the parabolic truths are carefully set 
forth, as when the priest takes a quarter of his sermon to 
tell why the church appointsa certain feast-day or saint’s 
day to follow another, or why the church assigns this or 
that sentence or lesson in the prayer-book on a given oc 
casion. Meanwhile the book is quite free from theological 
dogmatism; the author fails to find the ‘‘ decrees ” in these 
Scriptures, or the. satisfaction to God’s holiness by the 
atonement. His aim is evidently practical Those who 
have read his other writings will know that in this book, 
whatever may be thought of the treatment as a whole, 
there are not lacking valuable and suggestive thoughts. 


Arrows of the Chace. Being a Collection of Scattered 
Lett-rs Published Chiefly in the Datry Newspapers, 1840- 
1880. By John Ru-kin LL.D... D.C.L., and now edi ed by 
an Oxford Pupil. With Preface by the Author. Vol. I. 
—Letters on Art and Science. Vol. Il.--Letters on Poli- 
tics, Economy and Miscallaneous Matters. (John Wiley 








& Sons.) This title-page describes this book so fully that 
further description is unnecessary. Mr. Ruskin in his 
preface puts higher value on these letters than the world 
at large will put; yet we are inclined to give him the 
credit he claims, that they ‘‘are as pure from selfish pas- 
sion as if they were spoken already out of another world.” 
Prejudice as well as selfish passion dims the vision and 
makes false the aim sometimes, and these ‘‘ arrows of the 
chace’”’ miss their mark sometimes from prejudice. But 
they are never shot at a venture, nor in mere wantonness, 
nor for the fun of shooting. They will be read with avid- 
ity by Mr. Ruskin’s worsbipful admirers; they would be 
read with profit by a wider circle if the editor had accom- 
panied them with so much of contemporaneous history as 
was necessary to make them more intelligible to the ordi- 
nary reader. But without that one may pick out not a 
few valuable nuggets from these letters. 

Meyer's Commentary. Ephesians and Philemon. Thes- 
salonians. (Scribner, Welford & Co.) The first of these 
two volumes, properly speaking, completes the “ Meyer 
Commentary ;’’ the added volume on Thessalonians was 
prepared by Prof. Gottleib Liinemann, The English 
publisbers announce that they will complete the New Tes- 
tament (except perhaps Revelation) by commentaries by 
Waibes on the Catholic and Pastoral Episties and by Lii- 
nemann on Hebrews. Meyer's genius bas not descended 
to any successor; it was the genius of extraordinary cau- 
dor. The Eoglish editor has rigbtiy recognized this as the 
supreme excellence of Meyer's work, and has not impaired 
it by modifications of his own. He has given the Eaglish 
student, as far as it was possible so to do, Meyer’s own 
work, not a mutilated, emended or modifi d version of it. 
The work is an honorable monument to German and Eng- 
lish scbolarsbip, to Christian independence of thought, 
and is by far the best sisgle instrument in the English lao- 
guage for an independent and purely critical study of the 
Greek text of the New Testament. 

Ernestine. By Wilbelmine von Hillern. (New York: 
William 8. Gottsberger.) Tue story told in these txo 
convenient little volumes is one of intense interest. It is 
the story of a noble woman reared by au uncle who, 
with a definite purpose to break down her principle, edu- 
cates her in infidelity and with universal distrust of bu- 
mavity. Her emotional nature is dwarfed while ber in- 
tellectual nature is vigorously developed. As a first re 
sult she worships intellect, and endeavors to break over 
the trammels of her sex. Aiming to secure position by 
ber intellectual acquirements, she discovers a deeper 
sigaificance in life wben her emotional nature begins to 
assert itself, and she learns something of the deeper life of 
the affections. The description of the enlarging, invigor- 
ativg and purifyiog power of love is graphically and beau- 
tifully told. The translation is admirably done by Mr. 8, 
Baring Gould, who brings to his task the finest qualities of 
the translator. 

Young Ireland ; A Fragment of Irish History, 1840-1850. 
By Sir Coarles Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G. (D Appleton & 
Co.) Mr. Duffy began life as an editer of an ultra Roman 
Catholic paper in Belfast; came thence to Dublin to start 
a metropolitan paper; aad there became associated with 
Mr. Dillon and Mr. Davis m founding the ** Nation,’’ the 
organ of the United Irishmen, and one of the potent influ- 
euces in the movement for Home Rule which ended witb 
the trial and conviction of O'Connell. It is of this epoch 
he writes in this book. His picture is a grapbic one, and 
though not unprejydiced, is candid and fair-minded. The 
volume is necessary to the student of Jrisb history and 
character and the present and prospective condition of 
Ireland. 





LITERARY NOTES. 

—The Harvard ‘‘ Lampoon” is to be revived. 

—The autegraph manuscript of Dickens's ** Christmas 
Carol” 1s for sale at $1.500. 

—Carlyle has been the subject of discourses by the Rev. 
E. E. Hale and James Freeman Clarke. 

—Italy boasts 1,800 periodical publications, 
collection of the newspapers is shortly to be 
Milan. 

—Macaulay’s “ History of England” has been published 
by W. T. Ames in two royal octavo volumes ata very 
reasonable price. 

--Cassell & Co. announce a new journal, to be called 
‘*Land,’”’ to be devoted to all matters connected with 
landed property. 

—Emerson was at first the only reader who praised 
“Sartor Resartus,’’ and so Carlyle said: ‘‘I hear but one 
voice, the voice from Concord.” 

—An etched portrait of Dr. Moffat, by Richeton, uniform 
with his etchings of Mr. Carlyle and Dean Stanley, is soon 
to be published by Elliot Stock. 

—Putnam’s illustrated edition of Bryant’s ** Tnanatop- 
sis” and the **Fiood of Years” has been brought out in 
London by Sampson, Low & Co. 

—‘*Hans Breitmann” (Charles Godfrey Leland) is to 
contribute to the pages of ‘ Fun’’a series of articles, most- 
ly iv verse, illustrated with his own band. 

—Dr. Matheson's Glasgow Lectures on the Baird Foun- 
dation are in press by Nesbitt & Co. Their subject is 
** The Natural Elements of Revesled Theology.” 

—The * Oriental and Biblical Journal” is to be consoli- 
dated with the ** American Antiquarian,’ both hitherto 
published by the Rev. Stephen D. Peet, of Clinton, Wis. 

—In answer to the question, ** Who should read novels?” 
the Rev. David Swing, of Chicago, says: *‘No one very 
much; every one somewhat; those most who most dislike 
them.” 
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—The latest publication in the Cuautauqua S ries is the | 


“Game of English History ”’ and the ‘Game of Bible 








History.’ They are more instructive than fascinating or 
entertaining, 

—An edition of the Bible in the Basuto language of Af- 
rica is being printed in England under the supervision of 
the Rev. A. Mabille, a leading member of the French mis- 
sion in Basuto land, 

—Dr. Dio Lewis has organized an “ Eastern Book Com- 
pany ” for the publication of his own writings, and will 
begin in March the publication of ‘‘ Dio Lewis’s Monthly 
Magezine for Joily Folks.” 

—A very important acquisition of very ancient palm 
leaf MSS. has lately been made by the Government of 
Bombay. The collection embraces thirty volumes, includ- 
ing a good“many Brahminical works. 

—No less than three memoirs of Mr. Carlyle are already 
in preparation. Mr. Froude will bring out at once the 
fragment of autobiography left by Mr. Carlyle, and will 
reserve bis biography for leisurely accomplishment. 

—Mr. Froude anvounvces bimself as Carlyle’s literary 
executor, and gives notices of the immediate publication of 
Carlyle’s sketchee of his own father and of Eiward Irving, 
Lord Jeffrey and Mrs. Carlyle, with an appendix on 
Southey and Wordsworth. 

—Toboreau, the hermit of Concord, after once giving a 
lecture in the basement of an * orthodox ’’ meeting house 
somewhere in New Hampshire, wrote in his diary that he 
hoped he had “‘contributed something to upheave and de- 
mulish the structure above.” 

—Thomas Whittaker, of this city, has published a 
pocket manual of private prayer, with meditations on 
select passages of Scripture and hymns for special occa- 
sions, edited by the Rev. Eiward Garbett, and entitled 
**Morning, Noon and Night.”’ 

—A. D. F. Randolph & Co. have published “A Book of 
Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments and 
other Ries and Ceremonies adopted by the Presbyterian 
Divines ia 1661, with a Directory for Public Worship of 
the Presbyterian Church in this Country.” 

—Mr. Edmund Yates, the English journalist, who knows 
about as much of the ins and outs of newspapers as any 
man living. is soon to start a new afternoon daily in Lon- 
don; and Henry Labouchere, the editor of ‘* Trutb,” has 
bought an interest ip the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette.”’ 

—On tbe morning of Sunday, the 13th of February, the 
Rev. M. D. Conway delivered at 8 uth Place Chapel, 
Finsbury, London, a memorial discourse on Mr. Carlyle. 
This will probably be the basis of the memoir which it is 
understood Mr. Conway intends to prepare of the great 
thinker, 

—Professor Cooke, of Harvard College, has conferred a 
favor upon the thoughtful public by preparing a new edi- 
tion of his ** Religion and Chemistry,” which was so well 
received sixteen years ago. In its revised form itis as 
timely now as when first issued. Charles Scribuer’s Sons 
are the publishers. 

—The school text-books of to-day are teaching the po- 
litical principles of to-morrow. Look out therefore that 
they are sound on all questions of the national faith. We 
are afraid from some things we now and then bear thata 
good deal of heresy is being quietly sown at the South 
through this means, 

—It is whispered about Boston that the giver of the 
$100,000 to build the new law schoo!l-house for Harvard 
College is Sidney Bartlett, an eminent Boston lawyer who 
has been making a great deal of money the past few years 
through railroads and other similar investments. He is 
now upward of eighty years old, or thereabouts, and has 
long held a foremost place at tre Boston bar. 

—The Boston house of James R. Osgood & Co. is rapidly 
regaining its old a_tivity and productiveness. ‘ Fitzjimes 
O'Brien’s Tales, Sketches and Poems,’’ Mr. Budge’s ** His- 
tory of Esarhaddop,” Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke's ‘* Some- 
body’s Neighbors,” a fourteenth edition of Mrs, Clement’s 
* Handbook of Legendary and Mythological Art,” a 
seventh edition of her ‘Painters and Sculptors,’ G. 
Stanley Hall’s *‘ Aspects of German Culture,” and Black- 
burn’s ** Breton Folk” are all entered on their latest bul- 
letin. 

—The Rev. Horace Bumstead’s article in the Jaauary 
“Bibliotheca ” on **The Bible Sanction for Wine” bas 
been reprinted in pampblet form. While we should give 
more weight to the dangers from adulteration and the 
American tendencies to excess than Mr. Bumstead does, 
his brochure is on the whole the most complete and ex- 
haustive as well as careful discussion of the physiological 
and Biblical aspects of the wine question which we have 
yet seen, not excepting the series a year or so ago in the 
‘* Contemporary.” 

—The latest tribute to Mr. Longfellow is the ‘* Longfel- 
low Birthday Book,” edited by Miss Charlotte Fiske Bates, 
and published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The birthdays 
of celebrated persons are indicaied. The selections are all 
from the writings of Mr. Longfellow, and are most of 
them not only beautiful, but so skillfully selected that the 
inevitable sense of mutilation is successfully avoided; but 
the adaptation of the selection fo a birthday is not al- 
ways apparent. There is a good portrait of Mr. Longfel 
low and a picwure of nature for each month in the year, 

—Tbe literary critic of the * Tribune,” of this city, 
writing of Mr. Henry James's last story, ‘‘ Washington 
Square,”’ says: **He has done little or nothing of which 
we feel obliged to say that it was not worth while ; but 
‘Washington Square’ is neithera very good story nor a 
very lively sketch of character and society; the scene is 
laid in New York about forty years ago, and all the per- 
sonages except one are rather ordinary ladies and gentle~ 
men of the place and period.”” The two paris of Unis sen- 
tence d> not exactly hang together, but it obliged to take 
vur choice between the two we must say we should accept 
the second rather than the first. 
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METTERNICH’S REFLECTIONS. 

[We take the following entertaining 
passages from the third and fourth vol- 
umes of Prince Metternich’s Memoirs, 
just published »y Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. ] 

NAPOLEON. 

All may be said in two words: Napo- 
leon was a very smull man of imposing 
character. He was iguorant, as a sub- 
lieutenant generally is; a remarkable 
instinct supplied the place of knowl- 
edge. From his mean opinion of men, 
he never had any anxiety lest he should 
go wrong. He ventured everything, 
and gained thereby an immense step to- 
ward success. Throwing bimselfupona 
prodigious arena, be amuzed the world 
and made himself master of it, while 
others cannot even get so faras being 
masters of their own hearth. Then he 
went on and on, until he broke his neck. 
He ended as he must have ended, and 
was judged as all those are judged who 
find the means to subdue the common 
herd. Asa legitimate ruler of a small 
State, he would never have been heard 
of except as an arbitrary monarch. As 
a military commander in avy country 
whatever, as au administrator wherever 
the storm of revolution raged, be would 
always have come out strongly. Inthe 
situation in which he was, be must bave 
played the part be did play,and which 
no man of better principles could have 
ventured to undertake. 

TRUTH IN DIPLOMACY. 

This day twelve years ago I was at one 
of Napoleon’s cercles. He bad the notion 
of placing himself at the head of the 
army in Spain. We on our side were 
making preparations for the war of the 
year 1809. I was openly and sharply 
questioned by him with regard to these 
preparations, and I had the satisfaction 
of telling him several truths in the 
presence of the assembled plenipoten- 
tiaries of Europe. He expected to do a 
good stroke of business, and it turned 
out that it was done by me. In the even- 
ing he sent the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs to me, to assure me of his friendship 
and pertect satisfaction. Nothing spoils 
a trick so much as the bold utterance of 
truth. I would certainly as soon be 
cunning as stupid, but I should prefer to 
be neither of the two, and if God does 
not forsake me, the world will not 
have to reproach me with either one or 
the other. 

ON TALKERS. 

In my whole life I have only known 
ten or twelve persons with whom it was 
pleasant to speak; i. e., who keep to the 
subject, do not repeat themselves, and 
do not talk of themselves; men who do 
not listen to their own voice, who are 
cultivated enough not to lose them- 
selves in commouplaces; and lastly, who 
possess tact and good tasta enough not 
to elevate their own persons above their 
subjects. 

HABITS OF READING (1819). 

I have the bad babit of not going to 
sleep without ‘reading for an hour or 
half an hour. I generally, however, 
read nothing which is connected with 
my business. I busy myself with scien- 
tific literature, discoveries, travels and 
simple narratives. Novels 1 never read, 
unless they have become classics and 
thus bave some literary value. The 
common novel does not interest me; I 
always find them far beneath what I 
conceive; impressive situations come 
before me always too strongly, and I 
cannot prevent myself from looking at 
the last page— where people are married 
or killed—at the same time as the title- 
page, Then nothing is left for me but 
to say, Amen, and the romance for me 
is lost. If the heroes of a remance are 
to be admired, they afe no better than I 
am myself; if they are not they are in- 
deed worth but little. I have no need 
to learn how people express their feel- 
ings. I bave always been afraid of 
mee'ing with empty phrases, where my 
heart would not finda word... My 
heart betongs eutirely to me: my head 
does not; it is concerned in the affairs of 
the world, which were never so import- 
ant for me as bappiness. 


BIBLE READING. 





I read every day ope or two chapters 
of the Bible: I discover new beauties 
daily, and I prostrate myself before this 
udmirable book; while at the age of | 


twenty I found it difficult not to think 
the family of Lot unworthy to be saved; 
Noah unworthy to have lived; Saul a 
great criminal, and David a terrible 
man. Attwenty I tried to understand 
the Apocalypse: now I am sure that I 
never shall understand it. At the age 
of twenty a deep and long-continued 
research in the Holy Books made me an 
Atheist after the fashion of Alembert 
and Lalande, or a Christian after that 
of Chateaubriand; now I believe, and 
do not criticise. I have read too much, 
and seen too much, not to know that 
reading is not necessarily understand- 
ing: that it would be too bold in me to 
condemn what, through ignorance or 
insufficiency of knowledge, I compre- 
hend so imperfectly. In a word, I be- 
lieve, and dispute no longer. Accus- 
tomed to occupy myself with great 
moral questions, what have I not accom- 
plished orallowed to be wrought out by 
the simple course of nature, before ar- 
riving at the point where the Pope and 
my Curé beg me to accept from them 
the most portable edition of the Bible? 
Is it bold in me to take for certain that, 
of a thousand individuals chosen from 
the millions of men of which the people 
arc composed, there will be found, ow- 
ing to their intellectual faculties, their 
education or their age, very few who 
have arrived at the point where I find 
myselt? 

THE UNITED STATES SQUADRON AT LEG- 

HORN, 1817. 

We dined at the principal hotel— 
which did not deserve that title—and at 
six in theevening we embarked to pay 
a visit to the American Commodore. 
Yo avoid the firing of guns I would not 
be announced, and I remained on board 
till sunset, when they do not salute. 
The flagship bas eighty-four guns, and 
is one of the most beautiful vessels | have 
everseen. The Americans, who have a 
great rivalry with the English, owed 
their success in the last war to the new 
construction of their ships of the line, 
some of which carry as many as ninety 
guns. They are constructed as frigates, 
but without quarter-decks, and are fast 
sailers like frigates, and can conse- 
quently overtake these vessels, whicb 
in England never carry more than 
eighty guns. They can also avoid with 
the same facility vessels of the line of 
greater tonnage. The Commodore re- 
ceived us with much distinction; he 
immediately placed the whole crew un- 
der arms, and showed me over every 
part of his ship. Its whole appearance 
and neatness are admirable. I do not 
know if in these respects it does not 
even surpass the English ships; on the 
other hand, the style of the crew does 
not equal that of the latter. The Com- 
modore isa great amateur of the fine 
arts and fine animals. He has pictures 
in his cabin, among others a copy of the 
portrait of Pope Julius II., after Ra- 
phael,and between decks and on the 
upper decks African gazelles and a 
great Canadian bear. Between decks, 
where the sailors dine, there i3 on each 
table a pyramid of very clean vessels, 
which contain the drink for the sailors, 
and a Bible distributed by the Bi- 
ble Society of Boston. The maladie 
biblique extends through both hemi- 
spheres. 


—The Central Park is to have a statue 
of Beethoven. 

—New York city has again been afflict- 
ed with the walking mania. 

—It costs an elevated railroad $10,000 
to push a passenger down stairs. 

—The ‘‘ Morning Express” of Albany 
has been designated as the State paper. 

—A new line of steamers is to be estab- 
lished between Montreal and Cleveland. 

—Thirteen ghosts an hour is the most 
rapid production yet this 
city. 

—His proper address is His Excellency 
President Doctor General James A. Gar- 
field. 

—The Coale sale of pictures in New 
York last week realized $71,477 for 123 
works. 

—The first reception given to Gen. Gar- 
field in Washington was by Mr. S. B. Chit- 
tenden, of Brooklyn. 

—The new Cunard steamship Servia, of 


attained in 





8,500 tons, was successfully launched in 
the Clyde March 1st. 

—Mr. Edmund Yates is about to publish 
a new daily afternoon newspaper devoted 
to news ard gossip, and to be called ‘‘ The 
Cuckoo.” 

—Mr. Prang’s prizes for Christmas cards 
have been awarded to Mr. Elihu Vedder, 
Miss Dora Wheeler, Mr. C. C. Coleman, 
and Miss Rosina Emmitt. 

—All the appropriation bills, including 
the River and Harbor bill, with its sus- 
pected jobs, were signed by President 
Hayes just before his exit from office. 

—Thirty-eight persons were killed last 
week in an explosion and fire in the coal 
mines at Alma, near Evanston, on the 
Union Pacific railway; 35 of the lost 
men were Chinese. 

—A disastrous wreck occurred off Coney 
Island on the night of March 4th. The 
Italian bark Ajace ran aground on the 
Rockaway shoals, and out of fifteen men 
only one was saved. 

—M. De Lesseps is perhaps a little over 
sanguine in congratulating himself, as he 
is said to have done at a meeting of the 
Panama Canal shareholders in Paris last 
week, upon the explosion of all the rival 
canal schemes. 

—Upward of 100 nominations expired 
with the termination of the session of the 
Senate on the 4th of March, among the 
more important being those of Stanley 
Matthews, Elliott F. Shepard, 
Jacobus and W. H. Haskell. 

—Heavy snows in the West on the night 
of March 2d blockaded the railroads lead 
ing into Chicago from seven to eight hours, 
and impeded all the traffic in that city. 
In Milwaukee on Thursday all the trains 
and street cars stopped running, and busi- 
ness was at a stand-still. 


John 


—The past week has been prolific in 
railroad accidents, one occurring on the 
Lehigh Valley road with loss of life, and a 
more destructive one on the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph road, in which eight or ten were 
killed and thirty wounded. The train in 
which President Hayes left Washington 
was wrecked between that city and Balti 
more, and the ex-President made a narrow 
escape. 

**PROFUSE STRAINS OF UNPREMEDITA 
TeD Art.”—Gushing /Zsthete (mad on 
Music of the Future)—‘‘ My dear Mrs. 
D’Almaine, I’m afraid we came too early ; 
but we have had such a treat in listening 
to the composer in the next room. 
ner himself could not have 
daringly original.”” [Mrs. D’Almaine 
does not feel called on to explain that it 
was only the man tuning the instrument. | 
—|Funny Folks. 

—Ex-Comptroller Andrew H. Green has 
been appointed by Gov. Cornell one of the 
commission of seven citizens of the State 
authorized by the Legislature to aid the 
joint committees of the two Houses in re- 
vising and amending the laws of assess- 
ment and taxation. The other members 
of the committee are Messrs. Joshua M. 
Van Cott, of Kings, Thaddeus Hait, of 
Ulster, Edward W. Foster, of St. Law- 
rence, John F. Seymour, of Oneida, George 
Geddes, of Onondaga, and Alonzo Bradner, 
of Livingston. 

—A Litchfield, Conn., man by the name 
of Bright went out in the morning to pump 
water for his stock. As he had not re- 
turned at noon, his wife started out to 
seek him. There he stood at the well 
pumping, literally, for his life: for, 
through a hole in the trough the water had 
flowed around his boots, and, freezing 
solid, fastened him securely in his tracks. 
To keep from freezing to death the farmer 
had continued to pump violently all the 
morning, although the well was soon ex- 
hausted. His wife set him free by heap- 
ing salt around his boots. That story has 
the same defect as the trough—it won't 
hold water—comments the skeptical ‘‘ Tri- 
bune.” 

—‘‘ Mr. Gladstone,” says the‘‘ Tribune,” 
‘is an ardent lover of books, and not only 
keeps pace with the literature of the day, 
but finds time even during the period of 
Cabinet councils to frequent the little old 


Wag 


been more 





second-hand book shops in London. Not 





long ago he was discovered in a shop 
where he had been a customer for fifteen 
years. Presently a crowd gathered at the 
windowless front, staring at the Prime 
Minister of England peering round the 
walls, and from time to time burying his 
head in the leaves of a dirty book. He 
paid no attention to the throng, which pre 
sently completely blocked up the narrow 
thoroughfare. The bookseller at last 
tempted him into an upper room by the 
promise of a fresh collection of books, and 
thus he was withdrawn from the public 
gaze. Among the second-hand books on 
sale he found a copy of that somewhat 
sloppy ‘ Life’ of himself which the Cassells 
recently published, and this he bought. 
He also selected one or two old copies of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s novels, which he could 
scarcely be going to read for the first 
time ”’ 





BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 

(The receipt of all new publications delivered 
it the Editorial Rooms of this paper will he 
wknowledged in ite earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vixing us of any omission in this respect. Ac- 


companying memoranda of prices are desirable 
im all caser.| 


HovenTton, Mirr in & Co., Boston 


‘The Longfellow Birthday Book.” ByC. F, 
Bates, 

‘Early Spring in Massacbusetts."’ By Tho 
reau, 

* The King’s Mission, and other Poems.”’ By 


Whittier. 
INTERNATIONAL News Co., New York, 
* London Illustrated News.” 
‘*London Graphic.” 
R. WorTHINGTON, 770 B' way, New York 
“ Across 


Dixie. 


Patagonia.”” By Lady Florence 


JAMES MILLER, 779 Broadway, New York, 
“God's Requirements, and other Sermons.” 
By E. H. Chapin, D.D. 
“Church of the Living God. 
pin, D.D 


By E. H. Cha- 


Jas. R. Osaoop & Co., Boston 


Self-Culiure,’ By James F, Clarke, D.D 


B. B. Russeti & Co., Boston 
‘Memorials of Gilbert Haven.’ By W. H. 
Daniels, 
GeorGe H. Euxis, Boston. 


‘* Christmas Day and All the Year.” 
nie B, Ames 


By Fan 


Rosert CARTER & Bros., 530 Broadway, New 
York 

‘Life and Times of George Lawson, D.D.”* By 
James McFarlane, D.D. 

**Ida Vane.”’ By Rev. Andrew Reed 

D. LorHrop & Co., Boston. 
‘Chips from the White House.”’ By J.Chaplin, 
C. W. Barpren, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“The Spirit of Education.” By Amable Bes 
saw 
Forps, Howarp & HULBERT, 27 Park Place, N.Y, 

‘*The Gospel History.” 
and Lyman Abbott, D.D 


By James R. Gilmore 


Henry Hort & Co., 12 E. 23d St., New York. 
‘The Leaden Casket.”” By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 
J. A. & R. A. Reep, Providence, R. I. 

* The Living God.” By N. W. Williams. 
D. ApPLeTon & Co., 1-5 Bond St., New York. 
“ Light.”” By James C. Conte, LL.D. 
‘Divine Guidance.” By Gail Hamilton. 
“The New Nobility... By John W. Forney. 
Gro. Munro, 17 Vandewater St., N. Y. 
(Seaside Library.) 
‘Guild Court.”’ By George Macdonald. 
‘*The Miil on the Floss.” By George Eliot. 
“The Spy.’ By Jas. F. Cooper. 
“The Tragic Comedian.’ By George Mere- 
dith. 


** Beiles and Ringers.”’ By H. Smart. 


Harper & Bros., Franklin Square, N. Y. 
“Social Etiquette.” 
ry.) 


(Franklin Square Libra- 


MAGAZINES, 

The Southern Pulpit, American Journal of 
Science, New Jerusalem, Phrenological Journal, 
International Review, Princeton Review, New 
Englander, Banker’s Magazine. 

PAMPHLETS, PERIODICALS, ETC. 

The Indian Evangelical Review, Free Church 
of Scotland Monthly Record, Pacific School and 
Home Journal, N. Y. Soc. Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, Home Missionary, Presbyterian 
Record, Sunday-School Teacher, National Coun- 
cil Congregational Churches, American Mission- 
ary. Baptist Missionary, The Sanitarian, Floral 
Cabinet, Westminster Teacher, Westminster 
Quarterly, Presbyterian Montbly, Saiior’s Mag 
azine, Hall's Journal of Health. 

Mvstc. 

*A Book of Rhymes and Tunes.” 

Co., New York. 


* Musical Journal.” 
N 


Ditson & 


Thomas Bros., Catskill 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MACMILLAN & CO’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











Completion of “ Ward’s English Poets.” 


THE ENGLISH POETS. 


Selections, with critical introductions by 
various writers, and a general introduc- 
tion by Matthew Arnold. Edited by T. 
H. Ward, M.A. Library Edition, each, 
$1.75. Student’s Edition, each, $1 25, 
Complete in four volumes, in box. Li- 
brary Edition, $7.00. Student's Edition, 
$5.00. 


Vol. 1.—Chaucer to Donne. 
Vol. 2.—Ben Jonson to Dryden. 
Vol. 8.—Addison to Blake. 


.—Wordsworth to Sydney D bell. 


A work of the 
[| Academy. 


very highest excellence.— 


These volumes are an earnest of the satisfac- 
tory execution of an almost ideal literary 
scheme.—| Nation. 

The best book of its kind extant.—| Scotsman. 

‘the book is one to find its place in every li- 
brary.—|[ Boston Traveller. 

“They filla gap in English letters, and they 
should find a place in every school library. ‘ 
English poetry is epitomized, and that so bril- 
liantly and well as to make of the book in which 
the feat is done one of the best publications of 
its epoch,”’—[ Teacher. 

For the young, no work they will meet witb 
can give them so good a view of the large and 
rich inheritance that lies open to them in the 
poetry of their country.—[J. ©. Shairp 
** Academy.” 


in 


The completion of the publication of 
*¢ The English Poets’ in four volumes, 
by Macmillan & Co., is a literary event 
worthy of special note. These vol- 
umes contain the pure gold of English po 
etry, and their value is further greatly in- 
creased by short but very incisive and com- 
prehensive criticisms of each poet repre- 
sented in the volume from the hand of some 
one notably in sympathy with bis work, 
The books are a library in themselves, and 
those who are now learning English poetry 
at second band caunot do better than to 
substitute these volumes for the critica! 
works to which they give so much time, 


The Statesman’s Year Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the 
States of the Civilized World, for the 
year 1881. 
By FREDERICK MARTIN. 
Crown 8vo, $3. 


Dickens’s Dictionary of Days. 
Being an every day record of 1880, 
With calendar and useful information for 
1881. 12mo, limp cover, 75 cents. 


Natural History and Antiquities 
of Selborne. 


By GILBERT W8HITE. 

With Notes by Frank Buckland, a Chapter 
on Antiquities by Lord Selborne, and 
New Letters. Illustrated by P. 4. 
Delamotte. New and cheaper edition, 

12mo, $2. 





MACMILLAN & COQO., 
22 Bond Street, New York. 





NOW READY—THE APRIL NUMBER 


Or 
THE BEST FASHION 
THE NEW YORK 


MONTHLY FASHION BAZAR 


Price 25 cts. per copy. Subscription price, 
$2.50 per year, 

Containing a Spiendid Colored Fashion Plate of 
Eariy Spring Fashions for Ladie- and Children, giv 
ing a variety of pretty Spring Suits tor Little Girls, 
and Six Handsome Suits for Ladies, for house and 
Street Wear. 

Tue MoNTHLY Fasnion Bazas is filled with Ele- 
gant Designs, embracing all the latest and most ap 
proved sty!es of dress. 

The April number is very rich in Beautiful Models 
tor Dresses. showing the Latest Drapings and New 
Forms ot Jacket aud Polonaise. It also,contains Pat- 
terns for Embroidery and Fancy Work, New Styles 
ot Jewelry, Fashions and Patterns in Ladies’ Under- 
clothing and Lingerie, Stockings, Gloves, Handker 
chiefs and Laces, New Millinery, Hats and Bonnets. 

The April numbe reontains che commence meen of 
& new and interesting story, entitled “ LEO X 

t 


MAGAZINE. 





or, INTO THE SHADE,” by Mary Crecrt Hay. 
also contains the continuation ot a new and de.ight- 
tul Novel by Miss M. E. Brappon, entitled ** ASPH 
DEL;'* and the continuation of “WILL YoU BE 
MY WIFE?” by the Author of The Sin of a Lifetime.” 
A choice selection of Sketches, Essays, Fashion 
Items, Personals. Home Infu. mation, Humorous Mat- 
ter, Poetry, and Biography will be tound in each 


number. 

THE NEW YORK MONTHLY FASHION BAZAR is 
for sale by all news dealers. It will also be sent, 
postage prepaid, for 74 ote. per —_ copy. The 
subscri ane Fis° R 4 ee. ar. Address 
= NRO ito Va ewater street New 


“We have now SPIRITUAL SONGS in our 
church, ayer-meeting. and Sunday-school, 
and we like them in each place. Our Session 
gives to the whole series its unqualified ap- 
proval,”’ Rev. JAMES McLEop, 
Pastor Central Presbyterian Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Spiritual Songs Series of 


Hymn and Tune Books, 
By REV. CHAS. 8. ROBINSON, D. D. 

The latest and best books by this author, 
whose famous ‘‘ Songs for the Sanctuary ”’ 
has had a sale of more than half a million 
copies, are now found in the “ Spiritual 
Songs Series,” as follows: 

Spiritual Songs for Church and Choir, 
Containing 1,086 hymns, 509 tunes, chants, 
etc.; richly and strongly bound, and 
printed on tinted paper. Rev. Theo. L. 
Cuyler says: ‘‘It is the best hymn and 
tune book in America.” Retail price, $1.50, 
with large discounts to churches. 

Spiritual Songs for Social Worship, 
Compiled from the larger work (with some 
valuable additions), for the use of prayer- 


meetings and smaller churches. 553 
hymns, 330 tunes; elegantly bound. The 
N. Y. Observer considers it ‘‘comprehen- 


sive, sufficient, convenient and excellent.” 
75 cents, with special rates to churches. 
Spiritual Songs tor the Sundav-School, 

A book of 192 pages, richly bound in red 
cloth and strongly sewed, containing hymns 
and tunes of a high class, intended to cul- 
tivate, as well as to interest, young people. 
It has been said that “ it marks the opening 
of a new era in Sunday-school song.” The 
Congregationalist considers it ‘‘the best 
book of the sort within our knowledge.” To 
schools, in quantities, 40 cents. Sample 
copies sent for 25 cents. 

The above, and all of Rev. Dr. Robin 
son’s earlier works, ‘‘ Songs for the Sanc- 
tuary,” ‘‘ Chapel Songs,” ‘‘ Psalms and 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs,” etc., are pub- 
lished by 
SCRIBNER & CO, 743 Broadway, N. Y. 





Gi, P, PUTNAM’S SONS 
182 Fifth Ave., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY, 

THE SCIENCE OF MIND. By Jons 


Bascom, President of the University ot 
Wisconsin, author of ‘* Natural Tbeolo 
gy,’ “Philosophy of English Litera- 
ture,” etc., etc. Octavo. Cloth ex:ra, 
$2.00. A work prepared for higher class 
students, but full of interest also for the 
general reader. 


ENCLISH PHILOSOPHERS. Edited 
by IWAN MULLER. A series presenting a 
comprehensive and detailed statement of 
their several views and contributions to 
Philosophy, together with brief biograpb- 
ical studies of the men themselves. 


Adam Smith. 
Cloth extra, $1.25 
written. . 
most valuable. 


By J. FARRER, I6mo. 
“Clearly and forcibly 
The series should prove 

"’\—[Christian Register. 

If. 

Hamilton. By PrRoressor 
Cloth extra, $1.25. 

THE “LIBRARY COMPANION.” 
Tbe annual volume for 1880, giving priced 
and classified lists of the principal English 
and American publications of the year 
with the addition of brief analyses, or 
characterizations of the more important 
works: forming an aonual continuation 
of **Toe Best Reading,” 8vo, boards, 50c. 
The “ Library Companion”’ is also issued 
quarterly. Price, 50 cents per year. The 
volumes for 1877, 1878, and 1879 are also in 
sale. Price each, 50 cents. 

t?” New Catalogue sent on application, 


For the Sunday-School 
Social Meeting. 
SONCS OF PRAISE. A Selection of 


Standard Hymns and Tunes for Sunday- 
schools and Social Meetings. 338 Hymns— 
16 Chants—150 Tunes. 30 cents. 


MONK. l6mo. 





and 


‘* We give this little book the warmest possible 
welcome. He would be captious who would not 
be pleased with it. We believe iu the use of 
sucha book. The children ought to learn the 
good standard hymns and tunes, This book is 
admirable every way, and will satisfy a felt 
want.”’—/[Christian Weekly. 

“Worthy of special commendation.’ 
Advance. 

‘* We recommend it heartily.” 
telligencer. 

“Tt deserves the highest commendation for 
its endeavor to familiarize the children with 
our best and oldest Church tunes, ’’—{Congrega- 
tionalist. 

‘We are glad to be able to say that this book 
comes nearer realizirg our ideal of a book for 
both these services, and a bund to join them 
more closely to the Churen, than any. we have 
before seen.’’—| Vermont Chronicle. 


The book is well printed and strongly bound. 
Price 30 cents for 25 or more copies. 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 Broadway, cor. 20th St., New York, 
A copy for examination will be sent by mail 
on the receipt of seven three-cent postage- 


*‘—|The 


-{Christian In- 





stamps, 


CASSELL’S 


Popular Library 


Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CoO. 
have the pleasure to announce tbat they have 
made arrangements for the issue, under the 
above utile, ot a series of New and Original 
Worka, on subjects of widespread interest, by 
well-known autbors. Toese volumes wil! be 
issued in cheap, popular form, so as to place 
th: m within the reacn of every bousehoid 
Toe first volume, to be published early in 
March (price 25c.), will be entitied: 





History of the Free Trade 
Movement in England. 


A new an? comprebensive work on this im 
portant subj ct. By AuGusTUS MONGRE 
DIEN, author of * Free Trade and Eng 
jish Commerce.”” Tne tollo.ing 
volumes to be issued iu this 
Series are in active prepa- 
ration: 


Lives of the Covenanters. 
The Life of Wesley. 
Boswell and Johnson. 
Domestic Folk-Lore. 
American Humorists. 


If not forsale by your Booksellé 
prepaid, on receipt of the price 


New Books. 
What Girls Can Do. 


A book for mothers and daughters 

LIS BROWNE. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, $1.50. 
EXTRACTS FROM PREFACE, 

* No one who has gone through the world 
witb eyes open can bave failed to s-etbuta 
great mapy giris lead idle and useless lives, 
aod that agreat Many mothers permit toem 

0 do so.’ 

“Tne problem of to-day is not, 
Work”? but‘ What Can I Do?’ 

*Itis with tne desire of helping them in 
this difficulty that I have written this book. I 
have endeavored to show both mothers and 
daugbters some of the directions in which 
giris who do not need to work for a livelibood 
may do good service !for otbers, and engage 
in pleasurable work on theirown account. I 
bave tric d also to give a few hints to tbose 
who wisn to work tor a living.” 

“All,the mothers and daughters in the 
country will do well to read this really vaiu- 
able work.’’—| Phila. Coronicle-Heraid 

“The work is divide into three parts— 
Work for Duty, Work tor Pieasure, and Work 
for Necessity. Upon these topics the autbor 
writes with good sense, and offers a good 
many vaiuable biots. Tue style is good and 
the matter valuable, and will be found use- 
ful to any of our girls wto are willing to take 
good advice | Baitimore Gazette 


The Books, 


As said and sung by English au:hbors. Select- 
ed wi ba preliminary essay on books. By 
JOHN ALFRED LANGFORD, LL.D., 
F.R. H. 8S. Tastefuily bound 
ip patent leatner, gilt, $1. 
“A beautiful jittie pocket volume.” 
ton Transcript. 
“ Every lover of books will wish to own 
this neat litile volume.—[N. Y. Tribune. 


Through the Light Continent ; 
yr, The United States in 1877— 

By WILLIAM SAUNDERS. 
New edition, Svo, 420 pages, $2.50 


r, will be sent, 


By PHIL 
396 pages, 


‘Shall I 


Praise of 


[ Bos- 


78. 


**Mr. Saunders’s book is exhaustive, and 
has a p+rmanent value. In fine, tnere are few 
coapters in the bok from woich an Am-tican 
may not obtain bo b ins:ructiou and tood tor 
reflection.”—[The Nation. 

ee" For sale by all booksellers, on 
prepaid, on receipt of price 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 


739 and 741 Brondway, New York. 


sent, 





FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


The Beacon Light! 


“Boe true Light, which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” 


The Beacon Lightis an unusually at'rac- 
trve and b autifut SUNDAY-SCROOL SONG 
Rook, by J. HM. Tenney and Kev. E, A. 
Hofiman, who have vad a very successtul 
experience as song writers and camposers. 
Their book is one of the best ever mude. 
THE BEACON LIGHT has many nobie bymns 
and the sweetest of meiodies. Specimen 
cupies mailed for 30 cents; liberal reduc- 
tion for quantities. 


C Choirs and Societies wiil do well to 
antatas. end the musical season by perform 
ing either a Sacred Cantata, as Buck's 46th Psalm, ($1) 
or Chadwick's splendid Jos:);h's Bondage, ($l) or Butter- 
fielu’s Belzshazzar, ($1) or try the very easy Esther, (50 
cts.) or Koot's always popeier, Haymakers, ($1) or 
Buck's classical Don Munio, $1.5 


The Emerson Method for Reed Organ, 


($2.5), by Emerson and Matuews,is among the very 
best, and has a good collection of instrumental and 
vocal music. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston 
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The New Era in Music. 


THE TONIC SOL-FA 
MUSIC READER, 


By THEO F, SEWARD and B. C. UNSELD, 


Is the best instruction book for progressive 
teachers of Vocal Music, 


because — 


It presents a Natural Method of learning to 
sing. 

It teaches the pupil to Sing at Sight, in one-half 
the time required by the Staff Notation 
It leads to a much higher Musical Intelligence 
in those who use it 

A large number of Teachers have already intro 
find their classes 


half the difficu 


duced this System, and 


deeply interested and one 


ties of the study of Musie are overcome by 
the simplicity, the attractiveness and the 
comprehensiveness of the Tonic Sol-f 


Method 
GIVE IT A CAREFUL TRIAL 
YOU WILL BE DELIGHTED 
WITH IT 





Circular sent Free, 
on receipt of 35 


The Book sent 
cents. 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, Chicage. 
76 East Ninth Street. New York. 


EVENING POST ESSAYS 


IN REVIEW OF 


te 
THE BIBLE FOR LEARNERS,” 
BY 
Philip Schaff, D.D., 
Prof. Caspar Wistar Hodge, 
Henry © Potter. D.D., 
David H. Wheeler, D.D., 
Richard =. Storrs, D.D., 
T. W. Chambers, D D.. 
Rev. Jobn W. Chadwick, 
James Freeman ( larke. 
John Cotton Smith, 0.D 
Mark Hopkins, D.D.. an 
Noah Porter, D.D. 


Of the eleven papers nine represent what 
is called the orthodox school of theology 
while one of them comes from a conserva- 
tive Unitarian, 
radical 


and one from a liberal and 
of that denomination. 
Taken together they give the several con- 
temporaneous views of the questions which 
are presented by the work of Dr. Oort, 
Dr. Hooykaas and Dr. Kuenen, and the 
volume which contains them will naturally 
engage the attention of persons who have 


member 


followed the discussion in ‘‘ The Evening 
Post” and of many readers besides. 

We do not know of any single book which 
so effectually answers the end of meeting the 
rationalistic unbelief of to-day as does this 
It is deserving of the widest possible circula 
tion and of a careful study. -- [Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant 


1 Vol. Octavo Cloth, red edges, wide margins 
PRICE 75 CENTS 
Copies sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. 
THE EVENING POST, 
Broadway, Corner of Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 


UST ISSUED.—ROPER'S ENGINEER'S 
HANDY BOOK. Containing a tull exvlanation of 
the Sterm Engine Indic atorandits use an! advan- 
tone $ to Engineers aad 8 team Users. l6mo, 675 pages. 








Price, $3.50. CLAXTON & CoO. . Philade(p hia. 
for Sunday Schoo! and Family Libra - 
ries,'or Pastors, Parents, Teachers. 
Young People and Children. Catalogue 
sent free to any address on applica 

ion. PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, New York. 
MUSIC FOR EASTER. 
* Lore, for thy t nder mercies’ sake.’ —FarRanrt. 


“Why seek ye the living among the 
HOPKINS 
“c rist our Pass ver is sacrifced for us.” 
‘Christ is risen f. om the dead.""—E.vey 
These Four Hoagtital Anthems tor 15 cts,; 
1.50 per dozen. 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
‘6 *” By Dr. J. H. Vineent 
The Broken Seal. A fine Concert Fxer- 
cise, 16 pages. New and appropriate Music, Recita 
tions, ete. Price reduced—5 cents each by mail; $4 
~ r 100 copies 


dead?’—E. J 


—Goss 


A suverior collec 


“* Easter Annual No. 5,” danuitiny colle 
Lowry, Doane, Main, Bristow, Seward, and Danks 
5 cenis each by mail: $4 per 100 cupre s. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
73 Randolph Street, , 76 Kast Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO, | NEW YORK. 
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KIND WORDS. 
by J. I, 


-T LOOKED up when John came into the room, and I 
| noticed that his face was more sober than usual; 
but he smiled the moment he saw me, and stooping 
down kissed Birdie and then turned to me; but just 
at that instant I sprang to catch Freddie, who was 
rocking himself wildly back and forth in Birdie’s 
chair, for I feared he would go over; then something 
else attracted wy attention, and I did not go back to 
John. 

In a few moments dinner was ready, and we sat 
around the table. John liked toast at his evening 
meal, and this was one thing he was particular about. 
He wished to have it well and evenly browned, but not 
hard and dry. It was not to his taste that night, and 
I knew it; but the children had made me so much 
trouble during the day—not that they were cross or 
peevish, but so full of their busy life. I had no 
sooner saved Birdie from pitching headlong from the 
table, where she had climbed when my back was 
turned, than I was obliged to fly to Fredaie, who was 
threatening to dismember himself with the carving 
knife, which he had taken from the drawer. 

It seemed as if their ingenuity in devising new and 
dangerous ways of amusing themselves had never been 
so active before; aud with it all I was tired. I 
noticed that John louked at the plate of toast rather 
ruefully, and when he took a slice and broke it it 
snapped with a quick sharp sound, and he laid the 
pieces beside his plate. 

If be had eaten it | shouldn’t have cared, but I felt 
annoyed by the cool way he disposed of it. Then I 
took the plate, and selecting one of the nicest pieces, 
handed it to him. 

‘*No, thank you,” he said, pleasantly enough to be 
sure, but it vexed me nevertheless: and from that 
time there wasn’t a word spoken only what was said 
to the children. Hurrying through the meal I took 
Freddie, who was getting restless, up stairs to my 
own room. I sat down with him in my arms, feeling 
so cross and irritated that I could scarcely keep the 
tears back. In u little while Freddie became quiet, 
and picking up the first thing that came withiu my 
reach, which happened to be The Christian Union, I 
began listlessly to turn over the leaves. 

Soon my eyes rested ou “Sharp Words,” by 
Laicus. I read and grew interested, aud when I 
tinished reading it once I read it over again. 

I laid the paper down and thought. ‘* There hasnu’t 
been a sharp word spoken in the family to-night,” I 
said to myseif; and then I went back over every inci- 
dent. I remembered how sober John looked when 
he first came in, and how he brightened when he met 
my giance. I remembered that I did not return for 
the kiss of welcome which he came to offer; and I 
remembered how plainly I allowed my irritation to be 
seen and felt when he noticed that the toast was not 
as he liked it. 

“Not a sharp word,” I repeated; and then imme 
diately followed it by the question, ‘* But, after a whole 
day of absence, has there been a pleasant word 2?” and 
the answer came quick and prompt, ‘‘ Not one.” 

‘And has not the unpleasant feeiing that has been 
made so plainly manifest created unhappiness equal to 
many harsh words ?” 

I didn’t stop to carry the monologue any further, 
but laying Freddie, who had fallen asleep, upon the 
bed, I hurried down stairs determined to make amends 
at once. 

I found John sitting by the table with the evening 
paper before him, but he was not reading. Birdie lay 
on the sofa asleep with a shaw] thrown over her. I 
went up to him. and laying my hand on his shoulder, 
said, ‘‘ John, I’m afraid I haven’t been very good to 
vou to-night.” 

His lips trembled slightly, aud he only half smiled 
as he answered, ‘‘I was just thinking”’—and then 
stopped. 

I drew a chair close to his side. ‘* What were you 
thinking ?” I asked. ‘‘ Tell me, tell me all—the very 
truth.” 

“T was thinking vhat we hadn’t been very good to 
each other, either of us’’—and then, after a moment’s 
pause, he went on. 

He told of the little vexations that had troubled him 
through the day, and finished by saying, ‘‘ And last of 
all, instead of the noney which I expected from Blank 
& Co., I received a telegram this afternoon saying that 
they cannot pay for another week. This was the 
climax. There are bills of my own that I have put off 
waiting for this money that ought to be met this weck, 
and I don’t know how they can be put off any longer. 

left the office thinking how I could manage, and 
crossed the ferry, and walked up the street turning the 








subject over and over, and the more I thought: the 
worse things seemed to look; but when I came in the 
house I determined to throw my worriment to one 
side, but—well, I guess I didn’t after all.” 

It is no matter what happened after this confession ; 
it is sufficient to say that we agreed then and there 
that in future we would try to remember that one had 
burdens to bear as well as the other, and that it is 
aimost if not quite as bad to leave out the kind 
words as to put in the sharp ones. 

It isn’t a very long time yet since then, but, so far, 
it is wonderful how easy everything has gone. 








WHO WILL HEED? 
By Mas. Henry WarD BEECHER. 

T would be amusing to listen to the comments of a 

circle of ladies on the dress of absent friends, if 

it were not humiliating to find how blind many are to 

their own follies, and how much weakness of charac- 

ter is evinced by the devotees of fashion. The ques- 

tion is often asked, ‘‘ Why do you not speak freely of 

the increasing absurdities of fashion now before the 
public?” 

What good would it do? It would be like the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, afar from the abodes of 
men; breath wasted, time spent for naught. Have not 
the pulpit and press been speaking on this subject for 
years? and what has been the result? Month by month 
the changes in style are increasingly hideous and un- 
natural. 

If one opens a fashion magazine, were it not for the 
title, it would be difficult to decide whether it was the 
‘Budget of Fun” or ‘“‘ Punch,’’ with the exaggerated 
deformities that are usually illustrated in those comic 
magazines. In neither would the human form divine 
be more wretchedly distorted. Yet from these fashion- 
plates the ‘“‘ upper ten’ modiste makes her customer’s 
dresses. 

But, ah! those who most earnestly urge us to plain 
speaking, and apparently most clearly recognize the 
importance of reform, are living in glass houses, and 
dare not throw stones themselves. They recognize the 
reasonableness of a reform, and would gladly find 
fashbion’s chains less burdensome and irksome; but 
without the moral courage to shake off the shackles, 
they much prefer others should begin the warfare, 
while they look on at a safe distance, ready to join the 
ranks when the victory is won. 

Why not commence, good friends, with your own 
dress? Throw aside the frizzles, or hair fronts glued 
down to the forehead in festoons, or whatever French 
name represents the strange disfigurements that now 
hide many a handsome brow. Brush the hair smooth- 
ly, and coil it gracefully around, aud once more give 
the pleasure of seeing the head as God made it. Take 
otf the yards of silk that now sweep the earth; lay 
aside for better use the piles of lace and ribbon, the 
straps and puffings, and let us see the difference be- 
tween a natural figure and one called fashionable, 
which is often built up to hide some unfortunate de- 
formity ofthe inventor. You who move in what is 
called fashionable society, can do more good by such 
independence than can be done by the best writers in 
the world. 

The reply to such advice would come instantaneous- 
ly, and with terrified looks: ‘‘ Ob, mercy! we wouldn’t 
do anything of that sort for the world! To change to 
a more simple, natural, and less expensive styie would 
be refreshing and comfortable, but we couldn’t think 
of taking the initiative; for after all, however absurd 
the style, one may as well be out of the world as out of 
fashion, youknow. Why, such singularity would make 
us so conspicuous! We really think it would be—well, 
yes, quite immodest. No one person can by making 
a martyr of herself effect any material reform. It re- 
quires united effort. The change must be simulta- 
neous.” 

These are cowardly arguments, and, pardon us, not 
truthful. Had all reformers reasoned in this way, 
what would now be the condition of the civilized 
world?’ Fashion is a tyrant, and until women have 
strength of mind to defy her, resolving to be guided by 
true taste, it will be difficult if not impossible to find 
release from her absurdities. 

The o)d look sadly upon the vagaries ot modern 
fashion; but by glancing back a score or two of years, 
what do they find? The many comic entertainments 
delineating ‘‘ Ye Old Folks ” will answer the question. 
To be perfectly honest, while criticising modern 
fashions, can we say with truth that they are more un- 
natural and absurd than those which the fashionable 
dames of the last century and of the early part of the 
present accepted and indulged in? Indeed, many of 
the most uncomfortable and ludicrous fashions of that 
period, once accepted, were continued for years by the 
elder ladies of the community. When young ladies 
‘‘came out” and took their places in society, they 
were as eager in seeking the newest styles as we find 








them now. Entering into the married relation, and 
rising to the society of the matrons, for a few years 
their devotion to fashion continued unabated, and her 
laws were honored by observance even when riper 
judgment rebelled. The long bodice, immense hoops, 
long trains, and high-heeled boots, far surpassing those 
of the present time, held them in as rigorous bondage 
as their grandchildren yield to now. Powdered and 
frizzed hair ruled for along time. Then it was rolled 
over on a pillow on the top of the head and fastened 
with huge silver pins, or 
** With curls on curls they build the hair before, 

And mount it with a formidable tower ; 

But look bebind, and then 

They dwindle to the pigmy kind.”’ 
But fashions did not change so rapidly in olden times 
as they do now. When the tender olive branches de- 
manded their care, and when 

- * The table grew too small. 

And the cottage wanted room,” 

Fashion was no longer the dominant power with sensi- 
ble matrons. In olden times her devotees fell off from 
their allegiance earlier than now. The style of dress 
which the mother at forty wore was continued, with 
but little change, by many while their thoughts and 
devotion were given more largely to the children grow- 
ing up about them. And as years increased and chil- 
dren ripened into maturity, the granddames, even in 
the best society, were often seen in rich attire, but 
fashioned after the style they wore when home joys 
took precedence of fashion. Unfortunately, sometimes 
their subjection to style stopped at a period when good 
taste was not the most prevalent, and down to very 
old age they continued to use some of the least desira- 
ble fashions. 

We have little hope that our feeble words will be 
accepted or receive a moment’s attention. But if those 
who have passed girlhood and taken their places in 
society cannot be influenced, surely mothers should 
pause and consider the temptations they are spreading 
before their little girls. Little girls! Where can we 
find them now? See how a child of four, six, eight or 
ten years is dressed, even when not preparing for 
some entertainment—for childish sports and amuse 
ments are quite too low for such over-dressed, stylish 
little midgets, that now walk demurely into a room 
and soberly take their places on the floor, ready for a 
genteel dance. If we long to see a little girl, we must 
go far back into the country—so far back that their 
mothers, not themselves contaminated by fashionable 
society, dress them neatly of course, but with the 
simplicity that so beautifu.ly adorns childhood. Then 
they are not indulged in parties, late hours, and amuse- 
ments such as are depriving our city children of the 
pure, sweet life of young girlhood. The young daugh- 
ters particularly who are indulged in over dressing, 
public amusements, and late hours, in visiting or re 
ceiving much company, are losing half the advantages 
our schools are offering them. Their vanity catered 
to by dresses too costly and elaborate to be put on lit- 
tle girls, intoxicated by the excitement and glare of 
fashionable amusements and gay society, and seeing 
that their mothers’ chief thoughts are given to such 
things, they will soon lose all relish for books or 
study, or for real, childish play, such as is needed to 
muke them strong and healthy. 

If mothers will not heed these tokens they are cheat- 
ing their daughters of solid happiness and burdeving 
their own souls with a sin which they may not realize 
till old age reveals the full extent of the mischief 
caused by their negligence. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 

(The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for this column. 

There is an amusing difference in the directions given 
for diet. Nothing shows more the real ignorance which 
exists under a great deal of imagined wisdom. Some dys- 
peptics will be surprised to learn they can eat ail these 
things : 

* By adoptiog an absolutely non-stimulating, chiefly vege- 
table diet, combined with active exercise in open air, the 
most dyspeptic glutton can cure himself in the course of a 
single season. and by the same means every boarding-school 
might become a dietetic sanitariam, The following list of 
bygienic ménus is arranged in the order of their digestibility 
and wholesomeness. 

“ Milk, bread, and fruit ; eggs (raw or whipped), bread and 
honey ; boiled eggs, bread and apples (aucient Rome); bread 
and butter, rice pudding, witb sugar and fresh milk; corp- 
bread or roasted ches'nuts, butter, honey, and grapes (the 
usual diet of the long-lived Cersican mountaineers); fish. 
butter, oatmeal porridge, aud fresh milk (Danish Islands), 
pancakes, honey er new molasses, poached eggs, boiled milk 
and bread-pudding ; vegetable soups, baked beaas, potatoes 
(baked or mashed), butter, biscuits, and apple-dumplings. 

“ General Rules.—Avoid stimulants—alcobolic and narcotic 
drinks, tobacco, and all pungent spices; besparing in tbe use 
of animal food, especially in summer time: in midsummer 
eat fruit with every meal; let unprepared food—fresh milk. 
fruits, etc.—form a part of your daily fare; of unprepared 
aliments as wellas of all uospiced viands, the most palatable 
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are the most wholesome; eat slowly and masticate your food ; 
never eat if you have no appetite, and finish your last meal 
three hours before bedtime.” 


In your issue of Oct. 20th the article ‘“* Hints for House Fur- 
pishing’’ speaks of ebonized woodwork. Will you please 
explain the process of ebonizing wood, and oblige a dear 
lover of The Christian Union? 

The issue of Nov. 3d gave directions for ebonizing wood. 
A atill different method is to brush the wood over two or 
three times with a strong decoction of logwood chips, and 
after itis dry, with some vinegar in which rusty iron, old 
nails, etc., have been placed for a few hours. For a polish 
dissolve beeswax in turpentine, and while warm apply 
with a brush and rub till it shines, which will require pa- 
tience. It is scarcely necessary to say that great care 
must be exercised in heating the turpentine. It should be 
done in an open vessel, but not exposed to such heat that 
it will take fire. 

Will you please inform me, in your column of Hints and 
Questions, at a8 early a date as possible, what is ithe best 
method of doing sheil work. something that will fasten the 
shells securely and be durabie, and oblige E. D. 

A strong cement is recommended made of isinglass dis- 
solved and thickened to a paste with plaster of Paris. It 
must be thick enough to support the shells, but if too thick 
will be clumsy and not bear a good gloss when dry. 
Enough paste must be laid on to support the shells, and it 
can be tinted a pale lavender by adding a little blue; vio- 
let, by the addition of red aud blue; salmon color, by the 
addition of Venetian red. Sometimes a little colorless 
copal varnish improves the appearance of shell work. 


Will you please, give informations, through Hints, Ques- 
tions, and Experiences, in your paper, concerning *‘ prepared 
scrap-books’” I wisn a large-sized epe, and don’t know 
where to send for it. A SUBSCRIBER. 

The publishers of the ‘Mark Twain Scrap-Book” are 
Slote, Woodman & Co., 119 and 121 William Street, New 
York. Any good stationer or bookseller ought to be able 
to procure one of the size desired. 


Our Young Folks. 


JACK IN THE WEST. 
A STORY DONE IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
By Rut Poot. 


} ALPH BELL lived in an old-fashioned farmhouse. 
a It hud a roof high in the middle, sloping, one 
side of it to the front, the other to the back. It was 
painted white; and here and there, in summer, a green 
vine or tall shrub was trained round a window or door. 
Behind the house was an apple orchard. In front and 
at the sides were a few large shade trees. At the right 
of the house and a short distance back from it was a 
big barn painted brown. From this a long lane, with 
trees on each side of it, led down to the road. 

Down this lane had passed many a huge load of hay 
to be sold at the village, seven miles away; and many 
a ride Ralph used to have on the hay when his father 
went to sell it. 

At about the m‘ddle of the lane there was a gate 
that led to the meadows where the cows grazed, and 
many a time Ralph, even when a very small boy, was 
seen driving them up the lane to be milked, and driv- 
ing them back again. This farm was Ralph’s native 
land; and when he was eleven years old he had never 
been farther from it than the village just named. Yet 
he was a contented and happy child. Why should he 
not be? for he had a well-ordered and cheerful home. 
His parents were plain people, but not coarse; they 
were refined. A dress may bave few frills and furbe- 
lows, yet be made of fine stuff. So Mr. and Mrs. Bell, 
though they had no elegant accomplishments and no 
costly adornments, were made of fine stuff. They 
were gentle and considerate toward each other and to 
their only child, Ralph, They were polite at heart. 
If they had gone to live at the North Pole, they would 
have been as polite as they would have been had they 
gone to board at the Fifth Avenue Hotel in New York. 
Their greatest ambition was to have their son grow up 
to be good and wise, and to be a true gentleman. 

One autumn, late in November, when the loft in the 
barn was piled full of fodder for the animals, and the 
cellar of the house was well stored with vegetables and 
apples, and there was little more farm work to be done, 
Mr. Bell proposed to his wife a new plan. 

It was Saturday night, and they, with Ralph, were 
sitting at the tea table in the clean, cheery kitchen. 
The father said, as he broke open a smoking hot baked 
potato: ‘* Mamma, I’ve been thinking that I will go to 
my old home in Connecticut to visit my dear father 
and mother once more and attend to some business 
that needs my care.” 

‘*You have worked hard all the season, and a rest 
and visit would do you good,” answered Mrs. Bell. 
‘* Ralph and I will stay here and take good care while 
you are gone.” 

“IT wish I could take you both with me. I can’t bear 
to leave you behind.” 

‘*Oh, do take us all, papa!’ said Ralph. 

““ Who would take care of the folks that live in the 








aides, times are so hard that papa can’t afford money 
to take us a journey this year,” said the mother. 

‘There is something I would like to do while I am 
East, mamma; but as it is a matter which so much 
concerns you, you shall have the veto power if you do 
not like my plan. It is that I goto New York and 
bring home with me a boy from the Children’s Aid 
Society. I think that, working under my eye, he 
could be #8 great help to me. He would make more 
care for you, but you could train him to do a great deal 
for you about the house.” 

“Oh, what a jolly plan, papa!” exclaimed Ralph. 
‘*He can help me do my work too, and play with me 
when we get through it.” 

‘“‘T had no doubt that you would vote for the plan, 
Ralph. So willl,” said the mother. ‘It will be a 
good one for us all if it works well, so far as help is 
concerned. Besides, it will give us a way in which to 
do some good. I have ofven thought, when reading of 
the Children’s Aid Society, that [ would like one of its 
waifs to bring upinour home. We should consider 
him our private missionary ground.” 

A few weeks after this tea-table talk Farmer Bell 
started for Connecticut. When through with his visit 
and his business, be went to New York, and selected 
from the many boys anxious to go Westone to take home 
with him. He was thirteen years old, two years older 
than Ralph, strong and healthy, with an intelligent put 
very sober face. He was an orphan, and had but a few 
days before run for refuge to the Society from a miser- 
able home. Jack Burns, for that was the lad’s name, 
had never been far out of New York, and the journey 
from thence to Wisconsin was to him the most won- 
derful jouiney that ever was known. The cities, the 
villages, the fields, the forests, the hills, made one 
long enchanting panorama for the boy. His surprises 
and delights gave much pleasure and amusement to 
Mr. Bell. 

At the end of this journey was the farm house that 
has been described. The ground was clad in a light 
spread of snow. Grasses and leaves were seen peep- 
ing through it, looking chilly and dreary, as if they 
were wishing that another spread would be sent thick 
enough to cover them up warm—heads and all. 

But inside the house how comfortable and cheerful 
everything was! A neat tea-table was spread, with a 
bright light on it. 

Mrs. Bell showed Jack into a cozy little bed-room, 
which, as she told him, was his own. When the idea 
had fairly reached his brain that he was to have that 
room all by himself, his eyes opened as big and bright 
as two new silver half dollars, and he said, ‘‘ That’s 
the strangest thing that ever happened to me yet—to 
have a whole room for my own. And it’s warm, 
ma’am; and it’s almost Christmas,” said he, throwing 
his arms affectionately round the stove-pipe that came 
up from the kitchen stove below. 

‘* Yes, Jack, our sleeping rooms, all up stairs, are 
comfortable through the whole winter, tempered by a 
big coal stove in the hall. We have no ice in our 
bowls and pitchers, and a house plant isn’t afraid of 
freezing inany room. Our hall stove is the only thing 
in the house that we are proud of. We wouldn’t ex- 
change it for the softest carpet or the finest furniture 
in all New York.” 

Wonderful indeed was all this comfort to a boy who 
had so lately lived in a wretched tenement house in a 
narrow city street. 

Soon he spied in his new little room a rose in bloom 
in a jar ona table near the window. That was one of 
the ways by which Mrs. Bell began at once to cultivate 
her missionary ground. 

After a day or two, when Jack was rested from his 
journey and had begun to feel at home, some regular 
work was given him to do. Time was laid out, too, 
for lessons, for reading and for play. Winter is the 
season when farmers do not work all day. 

Soon a great storm came, and Jack was delighted to 
see snow come where there was plenty of room for it 
to stay, and where it would not have to be carted away 
as in New York. 

Jack had been two weeks in his Western home. One 
afternoon he and Ralph were playing out of doors. 
Mrs. Bell sat at her machine making some warm shirts 
for the newcomer. Suddenly Ralph burst into the 
house, saying excitedly : 

** Mother, Jack tells awful, awful lies, and I’m so 
sorry he’s come to live here!” 

The burr of the machine was quickly stopped, and 
Mrs. Bell said: ‘ Softly, softly, my boy. Come here 
and tell me what has happened.” 

‘*Mamma, I made a splendid snow man yesterday. 
A little while ago I saw Jack working at it, and spoil- 
ing it. I kept still and watched him. Afterward, to 
see what he wonld say, I asked him who had meddled 
with my snow man. He said, ‘I don’t kaow anything 
about it.’ Yesterday I saw him playing witL my mar- 
bles inthe barn. I waited awhile, and then asked him 





stables, and of all your pets, the hens and ducks? Be- 


I baven’t seen ’em.’ He had told some more fust such 
lies; but I didn’t like to tell you and father, for I knew 
it would make you feel so bad.” 

‘fam grieved indeed, my son. Have you told Jack 
that you knew of his telling lies?” 

‘* Yes, mother; I told him just now that I couldn’t 
bear to play with a liar, and that I wished he hadn’t 
come to live here.” 

‘* What did he say, Ralph?” 

* He didn’t say a word, but ran right up in the hay 
loft.” 

‘* Is he there now?” 

‘*Yes; Icrept up the stairs before I came in the 
house, and he was lying flat with his face in the hay, 
crying. I heard him say to himself, ‘ Ralph will tell, 
aud I shall get a dreadful whipping.’ ” 

** Poor child,” said Mrs. Bell tenderly, with tears of 
pity in her eyes. 

‘Mother, you and father have always brought me 
up to hate lying, and how can I help it?” 

‘*T don’t want you to help it, my child. I want you 
to hate lying with all your heart; but do not hate the 
liar. To do that is not to be like Christ.” 

‘* But, mamma, aren’t you sorry now that Jack has 
come to live with us?” 

‘* No, Iam more glad than before; for I see how he 
needs us to help him to learn to be true.” 

‘*And do you really believe, mamma, that he can 
learn to be true?” 

‘* Ralph, you have been brought up all your life to 
speak the truth. What might you have beenif you 
had beev brought up to tell lies?” 

** Maybe I mighc have been a liar; but it don’t seem 
as if I would.” 

‘* You don’t know, Ra!ph. Your life has no doubt 
been entirely different from Jack’s. I have little doubt 
that he has in various ways been trained to tell lies. 
We will find out what his circumstances have been. 
Go to the burn, my son, and tell Jack that your mother 
If he 
seems afraid to come, tell him that he will not be burt 
by me or your papa. I can speak for papa, you know.” 

Ralpb ranto the bern, and standing at the foot of 
the stairs, called cheeyily : ‘*‘ Halloo, Jack! comedown. 


wants him to come iu the house and get warm. 


Mother says come in the house and get warm.” 
For a minute or two there was nosound Presently 
Jack came to the head of the stairs and said gloomily : 


‘*T suppose you’ve to/d; and I’m afraid.” 

** Jack, my mother says no one shall hurt you.” 

‘* But, Ralph, how does she know about your father, 
and he gone to the village?” 

‘“My mother always speaks the t-uth: and when 
she promises for papa, he always keeps her word.” 

‘¢That’s very queer, Ralph. I never heard of sucha 
thing in New York.” 

‘* Never mind; you ain’t in New York. You’re out 
West; and you live with folks that don’t pound chil- 
dren to make ’em good. My father don’t thrash bis 
horses, let alone boys. Come on, Jack, and don’t be 
afraid.” 

Jack, thus assured of his safety, came down the 
stairs, and walked up through the path in the snow, 
his hands in his pockets, and his cap drawn down low 
over his face. Ralph led the way, whistling, to cheer 
the boy behiud him. They entered the house and hung 
up their caps according to law. 

When Mrs. Bell saw the tear-stained face and the 
dusty clothes, she said kindly, ‘‘ Jack, go up to your 
room, wash your face and hands, and brush your hair 
and clothes.” 

The boy obeyed. It was one of the wonders of his 
new home—that wash-stand in his room, with its 
white bow] and pitcher and soap; its hair-brush and 
comb, tooth-brush and clothes broom; the rack beside 
it furnished always with two towels, a soft white one 
for the face, and a large brown one for bathing. It 
was required that all these things should be used. 
Mrs. Bell was right in thinking that apparatus very 
necessary in the cultivation of her missionary ground. 
Jack lingered in Lis room. After a while he came 
down stairs and seated himself near the stove. Pres- 
ently Mrs. Bell said, ‘‘I am basting work now, and 
that don’t make any noise, so we can talk. Jack, we 
can hear you tell us about your life in New York. Mr. 
Bell learned little more from the Society than this: 
that you are an orphan and have fared sadly in the 
world.”’ This was very gently spoken by Mrs. Bell. 
She continued: ‘‘ Do you remember your parents, my 
boy?” 

‘*No, ma’am; no more’nif I never had had any. 
It’s just the same almost as ifI never had had any; 
only I keep always thinking about them and wondering 
how they looked. After they were deadI was taken by 
my aunt to live with her. When I was old enough, she 
used to tell me that my father and mother were good, 
and that they loved me.” 


‘“‘T am glad of that, Jack,” said Mrs. Bell. ‘‘I hope 


you will be good too, and that you will know your 





if ie knew where my marbles were. He said: ‘ No, 








parents in another world, and live with them forever.” 
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Asthe loving mother spoke these words her eyes 
were full of tears. Jack looked at her with astonish- 
ment. 

‘* Why do you look so surprised?” asked Mrs. Bell. 

‘« Because, ma’am, I never saw anybody cry for me 
before.” 

‘Poor child! 
aunt?” 

‘“*No, ma’am; she died when I was a little fellow. 
It was all the good time I ever had, when I lived with 
her. After she was dead I kept on staying with my 
uncle. He was a rough man and used to drink hard. 
He got another wife and she was very bad to me. Then 
my uncle got to be a great deal worse. All the time I 
was afraid of them both. We got poorer every day. I 
was sent out to sell nuts and candy, and sometimes to 
beg. If I didn’t get much money or much to eat, I was 
afraid to go home, for I used to get dreadful whip- 
pings very often when I brought home only a little. 
Sometimes I made up a lie, and to:d that I had gota 
good deal, and that big boys had set on me and robbed 
me. Sometimes when I got a good deal of money, I 
carried part of it to my uncle; the rest I bid, to keep 
for the next day, when I might not get much.” 

‘*Did you ever have any time to play?” asked Ralph. 

‘“* Hardly ever. I was scolded or whipped if I was 
caught playing with boys in the street.” 

‘*Didn’t you know, Jack, that it was wrong to tell 
hes?” asked Mrs. Bell. 

“Yes, ma’am, I knew it was; but I didn’t think 
much about that. The most I thought of was that I 
was so poor, and all the time so afraid.” 

‘“* Why didn’t you run away?” asked Ralph. 

‘*T did run away once; but my uncle found me and 
whipped me awfully and half starved me. I didn’t dare 
try agnin. At last my uncle got sick and died. Then 
I said to myself, ‘I won’t stay here and be this 
woman’s slave any more.’ She never went much 
about the city, and I thought she’d never find me; so 
I ran away to the Children’s Aid Society.” 

‘“*How hai you heard of that, Jack?” asked Mrs 
Beil. 

‘*T often used to hear the newsboys and the boot- 
blacks talk about all the good things it did, and how 
many boys it sent out West. How I wished I could 
go out there!” 

‘* And you have had your wish. 
West,” said Ralph. 

** Yes, I am, and in the best home in all the world.” 

‘* Jack, my poor boy,” said Mrs. Bell gently, ‘‘ your 
story has pained my heart. But now you need not be 
afraid any more. Do you mean to keep on telling 
lies ?” 

‘Oh, ma’am! I’d like to stop if I can.” 

‘If youcan! Why do you say that?” 

‘*Seems I’m like Ralph’s sled. When it starts to go 
down hill you can’t stop it. I've been going down hill 
so long.” 

** Suppose I should say to you, ‘ Jack, if you will in 
one year stop telling untruths, I will at the end of the 
year give you a farm for your own and one thousand 
dollars,’ could you stop?” 

A broad smile broke over the boy’s face as he an- 
swered, ‘‘I do believe I could.” 

‘* How could you do it, Jack?” 

‘‘By thinking about the farm and the money, and 
watching myself all the time so as not to tell a lie.” 

‘* Now, my boy, listen to me. If you could stop tell- 
ing untraths for such a reward, can’t you do it to 
please Jesus, who came to save you? Can’t you do it 
to gain our love and respect? We want to love and 
respect you. Can’t you do it for your own self-respect? 
You don’t want to despise yourself, Jack?” 

Tears burst from the boy’s eyes. 

‘* Oh, Mrs. Bell! I really believe now that I could 
stop telling lies. But please tell me a little plainer 
just how to begin.” 

‘*The first thing is to get a heart to love all good 
and hate all evil—to love truth and to hate lying. 
Jesus Christ, who loves us and wants to save us from 
our sins, will give to all, will give to you this heart. 
Ask him earnestly for it. He will certainly give it. 
Then he will want you to do something. It is the 
Lord’s way in everything to help us and have as help 
ourselves. He gives us the sunshine, the rain, the 
dew. We must sow the seeds and watch against the 
weeds. You, Jack, must watch against untruth. That 
must be your great work.” 

** Will I have to watch every minute all my life, Mrs. 
Bell?” 

‘*If you pray for the love of truth and for strength 
to overcome untruth, if you watch carefully and stead- 
ily, I believe that before the snow of another winter 
falls you will be a truthful boy, whose word we can 
always believe.” 

At these words Jack’s face suddenly lit up with joy. 
But soon a shadow passed over it, and he said mourn- 
fully, ‘* But now, and for a good while, you, nor Mr. 
Beli, nor Ralph won’t believe me, I suppose?” 


Did you not live long with your kind 


Here you are in the 
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At this Mrs. Bell looked sorrowfal. She covered 
her eyes with her hand, and sat silent for a while. 

When she dropped her hand she looked cheeringly 
at Jack, and said: 

‘“‘T have been thinking of a plan, and if you will fol- 
low it, doing just what I tell you, we can believe you 
even before you become a perfectly truthful boy.” 

A half puzzled, haif amused expression came over 
Jack’s face. ‘‘ That’s very queer, Mrs. Bell,” said he. 
‘* How could you?” 

‘* Listen while I tell you. Sometimes you may for- 
get to watch, and you may say things that are not true. 
Then, if you will bea brave boy, and confess your 
wrong at once, we shall soon be able to depend upon 
you. But sometimes, perhaps, you will be a coward. 
At the moment you have told an untruth you will not 
say, ‘That was a lie.’ Then, my boy, come afterward 


and confess it. Now you know my plan. Will you 
promise to follow it?” 
‘*T promise you with all my heart I'll try. Andif I 


do,” he said, looking up wistfully, ‘‘ can you all love 
me some?” 

‘* Certainly we shall; and we do love younow. What 
is far better, the dear Lord loves you, and will help 
you.” 

Now comes, by measure, the smallest part, but in 
importance by far the greatest part of this story. 

After all Mrs. Bell’s pity and kindness; after her true 
teaching ; after her wise and pleasant plans, did Jack 
go right on being a liar? or did he begin at once to pray 
and watch that he might become a truthful boy? 

After the long talk, when night had come and the 
boys had gone up to their rooms to go to’ bed, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bell, sitting by the fire, heard Jack beside his 
stovepipe above praying: ‘‘ Please, Lord, make my 
heart hate lies andiove truth.” It was not the only 
time he was heard offering that prayer. 

It was two or three days afterthat. A violent snow 
storm was raging. At about dark of the short winter 
afternoon Jack came in fromthe barn. He was heard 
in the entry using the broom vigorously. Presently 
he came into the kitchen, sat down and took off his 
boots. 

It was a rule of the house that the noisy boots 
should come off when all work was done that needed 
them, and slippers be puton. A pleasant rule it was, 
particnlerly to Jack, who thought it something won- 
derful to wear and to own a pair of slippers. As he 
was stooping down that evening to put them on Mr. 
Bell asked if he had watered the cows. After an in- 
stant’s pause he answered briskly, ‘‘ Yes, sir.” He sat 
down by the stove to get warm. 

Presently he covered his face with his hands, and 
exclaimed in a hurried, distressed tone: ‘‘ J told a lie; 
I didn’t water the cows!” Before any one had time to 
speak he rushed into the entry, put on his boots and 
dashed through the snow to the barn. 

Returning to the house, he went directly up stairs to 
his room. Mr. Bell, understanding the boy’s feelings, 
said, ‘‘ Ralph, dear, take up Jack’s slippers to him.” 
And said Mrs. Bell, ‘‘ Stay with him till I ring the bell 
for supper.” 

The door at the foot of the stairs was open, and Jack 
was heard saying, ‘‘I can’t go down stairs to-night. 
I’m so ashamed.” 

‘« But you kept the promise you made to mother, and 
told the truth quick,” said Ralph. ‘‘ How was it about 
the cows?” 

“T forgot to water them; and when your father 
asked me about them I was afraid to ownit. In an 
instant, oh! how I wished I had!” 

‘* But, Jack, you know you needn’t be afraid.” 

‘*T know that; but I’m so used to being afraid. I 
can’t stop right off.” 

‘*That’s so; and I’m awful sorry for you; but you'll 
stop pretty soon.” 

Three weeks more of the winter had gone. There 
was fine skating on a pond near the farm-house. Ralph 
and two neighbor boys were going one afternoon to 
enjoy it, and Jack, the delighted owner of his first pair 
of skates, was to go with them. He was hurrying to 
get through with bis work at the barn, being a little 
behind Ralph, who had finished his. 

There was but one more small job to be done, when, 
seeing the boys so eager to start, he said to himself, 
**T will do this when I get home.” As he ran into the 
house to get his skates, Mrs. Bell asked, ‘‘ Have you 
finished all your work, Jack?” 

‘“*Yes, ma’am,” said he, and ran as fast as he could 
to join the boys, who were already moving down the 
lane. Soon all were skimming over the ice. They 
were a happy party—all save one; and he was as mis 
erable as the others were merry. It was Jack. He 
felt too heavy to skate, for he carried a lie in his heart. 

As soon as he was at home again he hastened to do 
the work he had left undone; but that took nothing 
from the weight of the lie. He knew that his unfaith- 
fulness had not been found out; for Mr. Bell was still 
at the village to which he had gone in the morning, 





and Mrs. Bell never visited the barn in winter. But 
this knowledge did not in the least lighten the lie. 
Not until, in the gray of the lengthening evening twi- 
light, the poor boy knelt beside his bed and asked the 
pitying Lord to forgive and help him, and, sitting 
together in his little room, he had told all to Mrs. Bell, 
did he feel his burden gone. 

This was not the last time thut Jack forgot to watch 
and pray, and so entered into temptation and fell. 

Other proofs might be given, but they will not be 
told in this tale. 

Jack kept his promise always to confess when he 
had been guilty of untruth. As the weeks and months 
passed on, farther and farther apart those confessions 
became. 

By the help of God and by his own efforts, more and 
more his word was believed—his first yea and his 
first nay. 

When the snows of another winter fell softly upon 
the happy home in the farm-house it was almost for- 
gotten that Jack had ever told a lie. 








TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 
GOD A HOME, 
By BENJAMIN D. THOMAS, 
Pastor of the Fifth Baptist Church, Philadelphia. 


Psalms |xxi., 8.—“*Behold myistrong habitation whereunto I 
may continually resort.” 


| AM going to talk to you about the best home you 
. could ever think of. There is no home anywhere, 
however fine, however full of toys and pictures, how- 
ever full of smiles and sweetness, that can compare 
with it. And where do you think it is? In heaven? 
Oh, no. Itis just here beside you. All you have to do 
is to enter through the door, which is Jesus Christ, 
and you are there, at home, in God's palace, in God’s 
heart, where there is everything to make you happy. 
Godisahome; that’s what our text this evening says. 

But what is home without liberty, without freedom? 
You would not like to have God looking down upon 
you allthe time. He is so good that you are afraid of 
him. You would not care about being in a fine house 
where you had to be careful how you walked and how 
you spoke, where you would be punished for every 
naughty act. Ah, my dear children, if you only get 
into this home your hearts will be so changed that it 
will be your delight to please God. You always like 
to be nearthose whom you love. The flower looks 
out every morning for the sunlight. It would die for 
very grief if you should putit somewhere where the 
smiles of heaven could not reach it. And so it will 
be with you if you only get into this blessed home. 
You will live in your Heavenly Father’s smiles and 
you will have all the freedom that you want. 

But I don’t care, say you, to live in a home where 
there is no play-ground. I like to run and leap and 
epjoy myself. Well, do you think God is displeased 
with your innocent amusements? Did he not give the 
little birds wings to fly and voices to sing? Every- 
thing God ever made is set to music. There is no- 
thing that pleases me more in the family than to see 
the children happy. And when you get into this home 
God will be your Father, and nothing will be sweeter 
music to his ear than the sound of your merry laugh- 
ter. He has made every provision for your happiness. 
This beautiful home has in it a play-ground, and 
picture gallery, and everything else that a young heart 
changed by the Holy Spirit can desire. 

But you say again, What is home without a mother? 
Ah, it is not necessary that you should leave your 
earthly mother to become an inhabitant of this palace- 
home. And more than that, immediately you yield 
your heart to Christ God becomes your mother. You 
may have thought that God was bard and cruel, look- 
ing down upon his children with angry, frowning 
face; but itis a great mistake; God is love. ‘Asa 
mother comforteth, so will I comfort you,” is what he 
says to all those who come to him—to all his dear 
children. 

I. A HOME IS A PLACE OF SHELTER AND SECURITY. 

Every boy and girl feels safe at home. There is a 
little fellow trembling and crying in the presence of a 
lot of boys larger than himself. They are about to 
punish him for something that he has done. But by 
and by, whea their attention has been diverted by some 
passing object of interest, he gets an opportunity to 
escape, aiid he runs with all his might until he gets to 
the doorstep of his own home, and there all fear is 
gone. 

Now, there are a great many dangers and 
troubles in the world that grasp us, and threaten us 
and frighten us; but if we only get into this home of 
which I am speaking they can’t harm us. God is a 
sure refuge for his children. 

Long, long ago, in the old country, the great rich 
people lived in castles built of strong stone walls, and 
frequently surrounded by a deep, broad ditch, so that 
robbers and enemies would not be able to enter and de- 
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spoil them of their property. Very frequently they 
used to fight with each other, aud when the battle 
vegan to turn against them they would flee into their 
castles, and there they were safe. Now, God is a great 
castle; he is ‘‘a strong habitation.” If you once get 
inside of it no enemy can harm you. The devil him- 
self cannot follow you into this blessed retreat. 

I know a little boy who was out in the park one 
afternoon when a storm came upsuddenly. The great 
clouds were piling one upon another, and the deep, 
loud thunder peals made the earth fairly tremble un- 
der that little boy's feet as he ran with all his might 
toward home. And when he got there wasn’t he glad? 
His young heart leaped for very joy as he nestled 
close to papa’s chair. All fear was gone, for he was at 
home. Now thatis just what God is to his children. 

He is a refuge from the storms of life. 

I once heard of a lonely traveler who sought to 
cross one of the Western prairies. The only thing he 
had to guide him was a path that had been made by 
other travelers in the rank grass. But he had not 
gone very far before the snow began to fall, at first in 
scattered flakes, like large white feathers, but by and 
by with thick and blinding flerceness. He soon lost 
every trace of the path along which he traveled. He 
was lost, bewildered, and as the darkness began to 
gather around him he was greatly alarmed. He cried 
out for help, but the wild winds only laughed at him 
as they swept by. He was almost in despair when he 
saw through the blinding flakes a flickering light. 
Toward it he bent his exhausted energies. Stumbling 
and falling over the drifts that had accumulated here 
and there, he at length came to a settler’s cottage. 
Can you imagine his thankfulness and joy when he 
found the storm behind him, and a bright fire and 
abundant welcome before him, in that friendly hut ? 
He was safe. He was happy. In the moment of 
greatest peril he had found a refuge. Now that is 
just what God is to every traveler caught in the storm 
of life. If you but see the light thatstreams out from 
the windows of his palace, of his heart, and follow it, 
you will be safe from harm. The door of mercy is 
always open; the fires of his love and forgiveness 
are always glowing; the welcome which he gives is 
always abundant. 

Il. A HOME IS A PLACE OF SUPPLY. 

I know that there are homes where children do not 
have many nice things, where they have at times to 
suffer hunger. But such is not the case with this home 
of which I am speaking. This home has everything to 
make those who live in it satisfied and happy. Many 
of you have very pleasant homes, where there are ever 
so many good things. You have kind fathers and 
mothers who are pleased to give you almost everything 
that you desire—nice food, beautiful clothes, at- 
tractive toys, and interesting books. But they can’t 
do for you what God can. If you make him your 
home you “shall not want any good thing.” In him is 
the most satisfying supply. The heavenly manna, 
even angel’s food, is here. The table of this spiritual 
home is a continual banquet—‘“‘a feast of fat things, 
of wine on the lees well refined.” 

II]. HOME IS A PLACE OF LOVE. 

There are some homes that are unworthy of the 
name. They are scenes of strife and misery. They 
are gardens without flowers, temples in ruins, palaces 
with every beautiful ornament destroyed. Thank God 
that to most of us at least home means everything 
that is dear and precious. I remember when I was a 
boy being sent away to boarding school, and if ever a 
little fellow was homesick I was. Oh, how I cried for 
home! Every night, for weeks, I sobbed myself to sleep. 
I would have given anything if I could but run into 
my mother’s arms. And why didI think so much of 


home ? Oh, it was because there was so much love 
there. The very atmosphere was summer, and I 


longed to be in it as much as ever a flower languished 
for the reviving shower. If you were sent away 
among strangers how your young hearts would 
yearn to get back again! ‘‘ Home, sweet home; there is 
no place like home.” And this is just what God is to 
all his children—a home, a place of love. Mother, 
father, wife, children are but faint, faint images of 
God. He is the fountain of all true affection. There 
is no place in the universe so safe and delightful. 

Dear children, God is willing to become your home 
now. He is inviting each one of you to come to him. 
As the little birds seek shelter and comfort under the 
parental wing, so may you under the broad and 
feathery pinions of your Heavenly Father’s love. 
** Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ,’ and you are in 
God’s bosom, in God’s heart. The angels have nota 
“icher, brighter, happier home than have they who 
velieve. The moment you accept Christ as your 
Saviour, you are ensphered in God. How rich, and safe, 
and happy must they be who are living in God’s heart! 
Oh, dear children, come! The door is open, the table is 
spread with everything that you can need, bright 
spirits are waiting to minister to your happiness. 





AUNT PATIENOE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


HE CHRISTIAN UNION has had to buy me a 
new desk, and a very pretty one it is. The old 

one was not very pretty nor very convenient, and in 
clearing it out and getting ready to move you all, I 
found some letters that had slipped outof sight. There 
are no cracks in the new one, and so none of my bash- 
ful letters can hide away. One from “ Violet,” away 
up in Canada, told me of her dear little sister Lilla just 
beginning to walk and talk, and promised to tell me ‘“‘a 
lot of things,” if I wanted to hear them. I hope she 
has not forgotten them and that I shall hear from her 
before long. 


So. EVANSTON, Nov. 7, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 


I should like to be numbered among your nieces. I am 
very much interested in the letters in The Christian Union, 
and would like to have one of my ownthere. I believe this 
is tne first letter from So, Evanston. Maybe each is waiting 
for the others to begin, and when they see one letter from 
here they may all write. 

I should like to hear about those silk worms. 
have them here, 

Little Willie is here by my side, patting my cheek. He isa 
darling little fellow, three and one-half years old. Mabel and 
I gotoschool. Weare both in the highest room in the pub 
lic scbooi here. We are both eleven. I will be twelve the 10th 
of next month, and Mabel was eleven the 3d of month be- 
fore last, so you see there is not much difference in our 
ages. Ournames are Myra and Mabel. I am afraid I will tire 
you with so long a letter. 

Your loving niece, 

Who is Mabel? Is sheacousin? When the silk 
worm eggs hatch I will tell you. I looked at them a 
few minutes ago, and I was glad to see they were not 
hatching yet, for I could not feed them. They must 
stay in their shells till the mulberry leaves come. 


We don’t 


MYRA B. L 


I am glad some people are wise enough to forward 
to me my misdirected letters. But some postmasters 
and ’some other people have not heard of your Aunt 
Patience and The Christian Union, and will not know 
how to make the address right. So, if you direct your 
letters to any other person than Aunt Patience Perplex, 
and to any other place than The Christian Union 
office, you must not expect me to get them. One came 
to me from a postmaster and was marked ‘ Adver- 
tise.” One was sent to me with this amusing note from 
Mr. E. P. Roe, whose books so many of you know: 

CORNWALL-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Only asuperficial acquaintance could lead the writer of the 
note which I enclose to imagine that I can be “* Aunt Pa- 
tience”’ or even Uncle Patience. Clearly [ bave no right to 
this letter, although addressed to me, and if the writer could 
see me on a June day distracted by an indefinite number of 
strawberry pickers, and Irishmen greener than the plants 
among which they often make such havoc, she might think 
my impatience sufficient to infect the whole country. 'I 
tave a vague sense of guilt in being thus associated with 
this virtue,and I trust that you will disabuse the young 


lady’s mind. 
E. P. ROE. 


I could not disabuse the mind of any young lady 
who, after all I have said, thinks I can be a man—even 
so good a one as Mr. Roe. If all my young folks were 
right in their guesses I should have more names than 
a member of the royal family of England, and should 
be a whole crowd of people. From all I hear Mr. Roe 
is a very patient man, notwithstanding what he says 
of himself. 


Very truly youra, 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I bave been very much interested in the letters from your 
nephews and nieces, and bave wanted to write myself, but 
have not badtime. Itisa very rainy Sunday and I could not 
goto church or Sunday school ; thoughtI would write to 
you. 
Perhaps you can guess my ege; if you cannot, I will tell 
you. ITamten. I goto scbooland study spelling, reading, 
geography andarithmetic. I have a little sister six years old 
to-day. Her name is grace. 
We bave not livedin Bridgeport but a year. Before we 
came here we livedin Northampton, Mass. It is a beautiful 
place. Have you ever been there? I am writing a pretty long 
letter. I will say good-by. From your affectionate niece, 

H. MAuDE O. 
Northampton is a pretty place. Do you mean to go 
to Smith College when you are old enough? If I ever 
get young enough J mean to go there or to Wellesley, 
or to Vassar, or all three. Whenever I visit any good 
school I want to goright into the classes and study. 
I only wish I had cared as much about it when I was 
tenasIdonow. I’m 


Orto, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


lam a littie girl four years old, and my name is Annie. | 
have two big wax dolls and a little baby brother; he pulls 
up our plants. 

I live on a big farm, and papa has gone to New York to get 
some emigrants to work here. Good-bye. ANNIE W. 
Two wax dolls do less mischief than one baby 
brother, don’t they? But by and by baby brother will 
be putting plants into the ground and tending them, 
and your very good wax dolls will be as idle as ever. 
So you see if you want to be better than a wax doll 
you must not only keep from doing harm, but must do 





Come now and make God your home, 








grants to have a comfortable home where they can 
earn money, and very good for your papa to have 
strong and willing hands to help him maaage his big 
farm. So, I hope he will succeed. Give my love to 
Aunt Ida. I should like to have seen your papa when 
he came to New York. 
: MONROE, Feb., 13th. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

I want to thank you for the beautiful card of dear little 
birds. I told Budge dog he might bave it, as be was the 
means of my receivingit. I am one of the teachers of our 
primary class; on rainy Sundays we have more papers than 
children. Lenciose one for you, hoping you may know of 
some school who will care enough for them to pay postage 
or express. I have 240; they weigh just four pounds. I am 
with love your friend, LILLIE L. 8. 

There are doubtless many schools in remote places 
where the papers would be very useful. I will for- 
ward the address to Miss Lillie of any one desiring 
to comply with the conditions. The copy sent me 
has pictures and good reading for little folks. 


STAMFORD, Conn. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Can J be one of your nieces? I liveonafarm. Wedo not 
have a well here, but we get our water from a spring that is 
on our farm. The house is situated on a hill, and the garden 
isin front of the house, and a little brook runs below the 
garden. Itis frozen now. We have two cows, and we make 
butter in spring and autumn. I have two brothers. One is 
fourteen years old and the other thirteen. Lamtwelye. I 
walk two miles to school every day, and I study reading, 
geograpby, grammar, spelling, arithmetic and writing. We 
take The Christian Union and the ** Christian Secretary.” I 
read the stories in Tne Christian Union, and I read Aunt 
Patience’s Writing Desk. Itis very pleasant up here in both 
winter and summer, but I do not have many playmutes. 
We have two kittens and adog. Our dog’s name is Prince, 
and one of our kittens’ name is Beauty, but the otherone bas 
no name. Tne name of the school to which I go is Elm Street 
School. My teacher’s name is Mr. Stephens. | saw one letter 
from Stamford, butI do not know whether it was from Con- 
necticut. If | write any more! am afraid I would tire your 
patience, so I will say good-by. 

From your loving niece, EMMA. C, 

P.S.—I wish you would write to me. 

I wish I had time, dear Emma, to write to you. 
Perhaps if you write me again I can. 


DEAR AUNT PATIENCE : 

I AM FOUR AND A HALF YEARS OLD. 
PAPA SAYS MY HAIR IS RED, BUT 
GRANDMA SAYS IT IS GOLDEN. I NEVER 
WENT TO SCHOOL. I AM SICK SIT 
TING UP IN BED. 

FREDDIE B. 8. 

Freddie, dear, you were mistaken in thinking I 
should not like your printing. Ido very much, and so 
I like the rest of the letter which ‘‘ Grandma” wrote 
for you—only I’m sorry you have had such a sick time 
this winter. I hope God has helped you to be very pa- 
tient. I send you my love and a kiss, and don’t like to 
find a bit of fault with you; but why didn’t you send me 
your address so I could send you a pretty card? Ah! 
I’m afraid Grandma forgot it. Please ask her to send 
it to me and tell me if you are quite well. 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 
EASY ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of six letters. 
My 1, 2, 4, 6 teil the name of a great man, spoken of in the 
Old Testament. 
My 5, 1,2, 4 tell the name of a man in the Old Testament 
who was a hunter. 
My 3, 4, 1,5 is a word used by David in the psalms. 
My whole is the name of a great and good man. 


MAY BRADLEY. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Cross Words: 1. Sorrow. 2. A valuation. 3. A noted char- 

acter in one of Sbakespeare’s plays. 4. Moisturefrom the 

atmosphere. 5. A mineral. 6. A mulcitude. 

Primals: A deligottul spot. 

Finals: The choicest part of anything. A. 2 

WORD SQUARE. 

1. Aweight. 2. Nimble. 3. Little brooks. 4. To distrib- 

ute. 5. Peevish. UNCLE WILL. 
INVERTED PYRAMIDS. 

1. Take the initial and final letter from acquire and leave 

a part of the person; trom this, and leave a vowel. 

2. Take from a company, and leave artifice; from this, and 

leave a consonant. 

3. Take from a kind of shrimp, and leave uncooked; from 


this, and leavea vowel. BP. A. P. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. W6. 
Word Squares.— 
0s CARB ELMER kT es & FP 
sacorR 8B LEAVE rRADE 
COROL a ee wae oe RAZOR 
AROMA SVE eo Ff AiovDorpr 
RELA Xx RENT 8 PERTH 
Double Diagonal.— Hatchmenun*tT 
RBGVvaeitr eF st 
hoRnstoOne 
here Be @G ¢ a 8 
hottEato ¢t 
p £6 ft O-Be @ 2 
setewvnes. Be t 
a@aBviation 
Penne tweet BB 


Transformations.—Spear, pear, ear, reaps, pea, ape, sea, sear, sad, 
sap, par, spar, raps, are ,pa, rape, a4, ¢ra, rasp, parse, pare, spa. 





something useful, It will be very good for the emi- 


Answers received from Bert., John O, Russell, T. 8, J, 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Orange County, N. Y., farmers 
are aroused at last, and propose to get a 
living out of their dairies. They have 
organized a society to be called the 
Oraoge Co. Producers’ Association, 
headquarters at Middletown, N. Y. The 
capital stock is $10,000, with shares of $1 
each. The intention of this society is to 
control all the milk, and make their 
own terms with the dealers ; and when 
they do not find a ready sale or proper 
return in value for the milk they will 
turn it into the creameries, It is to be 
hoped that this concerted action will 
prove in every way a success. Many 
attempts have hitherto been made to 
harmonize the farmers as to their milk 
interests, and to effect some general plan 
of action in connection with the city 
wilk dealers; but either from the lack 
of inteiligent action, or because of New 
York sharpers, and we fear selfishness 
or penuriousness on the part of the 
farmers, all concerted action eventually 
has failed, and the farmers themselves 
have been the losers. They have been im 
posed upon for years by New York milk- 
men, who make their own terms, break 
them ‘when the supply of mulk in- 
ereases, and then if the farmer com- 
plains hold back the cans, and so 
force the farmersto yield. Of course 
when the supply was short, the dealers 
became the most obsequious of men. 
The farmers tried a milk collector who 
would eugage dairies, place them with 
New York dealers, collect the moneys, 
and transact all the business, while the 
farmer needed only to deliver the cans 
of.mi'k at the various stations along the 
railway, aud receive tbe monys 
(generaily monthly) from thecollectors. 
Thi- left the financial affairs of the dairy- 
men practicaily in the collectors’ hands, 
which has not always worked satisfac- 
torily, and is certainly bad manage- 
ment. By some means or other, dealers 
aud collectors have made money and 
dairymen bave not. Andif some milk 
did not reach New York in as good con- 
dition as some otber, or in some way 
was short, it was probably the only way 
in which some farmers could get even, 
and was also the probable solution why 
Mr. A or B could not make more 
money a year off of poorer land, avd 
cows than Mr. C. Of course Mr. C’s 
productions were injured and profits 
reduced, for the rain alls upou the just 
apd unjust alike. Let the farm-rs be 
fair among and toward themselves; let 
them work in unison, protect their 
interests, fix the price fairly, and then 
stand firm. If they get two ambitious 
aud exactisg, and inclined to take ad- 
vantage of their position, public senti- 
ment will surely dispossess them. 





QUERIES. 

Is there a furnace made or planned whereby 
any or all tbe rooms of a bouse, including the 
kitchen, may be warmed from one fire? How 
ean the knots and chunks, so hard to split 


that they are usuaily left to rot in the woods, 1 


be uiilized? What isthe best work, at a mod- 
erate price, on rural architecture, in woicb 
plans for barns, sheds, well roofs, hea houses, 
ete., are given? 

1. The Barstow Stove Co., New York; 
Richardson, Boyuton & Co., New York, 
and 84 Lake Street, Chicago; and the 
Natioral Stove and Furnace Works 
New York, manufacture such furnaces 
as you desire, also for burning wood. 
The latter manufacturer may suit you 
better with wood furnaces. As to the 
heating, that merely depends upon the 
size of furnaee and the disposal of your 
hrating flues. 

2. Many consider ‘“‘ giant powder,” of 
Varuey & Doe, 59 Park Place, New York; 
W. H. Watters, Ixhpeuning, Mich, and 
Fred. Julian, 22 South Main Street, St. 
Louis, Mo., agents, to be better than 
atump muchines for removing satisfac- 
torily old stumps; then burn them; 
fencing with them don’t pay. Send to 
the furnace people for circulars, and 
compare prices. etc.; and to giant pow- 
der companies for directions. 

3. R-ed’s ‘“‘House Plans;” Reed’s 
** Barn Plans ;”’ Lewis's * Practical Poul- 
try Book.” each $1.50. (Orange Judd 
Co., 751 Broad way. 





What is the best way to exterminate moles 
from lawns? 


The best advice, perhaps, that oan be 





given is to study their habits and learn 
their favorite runs. Toen step upon the 
ridge of earth so as to obstruct the run 
at some point, aud there seta trap. One 
of the cheapest and best traps can be 
made with spikes in a board set over the 
obstructed place on their burrow with 
a figure fourtrap. The trap must be so 
adjusted that it will be sprung when the 
mole reopens its runway, and the spikes 
transfix him. A weight upon the board 
will be needed to make the spikes pene- 
trate the earth. 

There are several patent traps adver- 
lised, some of which may work well; but 
the simple trap described above will 
answer the purpose, if used persevering- 
ly and with judgment. 





My horse has his hair worn off in spots. 
What ought I to do? 


Apply vaseline; it will prove an ex- 
cellent remedy. Pad the harness in 
such a way asto cleurthe bare or sore 
spots; and if any part must touch the 
spots, hoe that part with some soft ma- 
terial, such as sheepskin. Neverapply 
any colored clothes to sore spots; they 
may irritate or poison. 








PEAS. 


Mr. Benton, in his pleasant review of 
seed catalogues, speaks highly of the 
American Wonder, a new Qwarf pea, 
and as ripening extra ¢asily. I shall b 
giad if this proves of any value, for with 
him [can add, that all the dwarf sorts 
I have planted for years back by way of 
experiment are of little account and do 
not ripen a day sooner than that old 
kind, the Philadelphia Extra Early. I 
plant this as soon as the ground becomes 
dry enough to work—the Jatter part of 
March—and it produces an abuudance 
of peas for the table early in June. The 
McLean’s Advancer and the Improv-d 
Daniel O'Rourke are within a few days 
as early, are of larger size and richer 
flavor. 

I make successive plantings of these, 
and by the time these are gone the 
Champion of Eugland is ready to pick. 
This is the largest of all mm size, and one 
of the richest and best flavored. This 
lasts through the whole pea season. I 
have never been successtul with late 
plauting-; whatever the sort and how- 
ever carefully cultivated, they have 
ubiversally mildewed and given no 
fruit of value. Some say deep covering 
of the seed at planting will prevent mil- 
dew. I have tried this aud everything 
else I have seen recommended without 
success; and if any one bas been more 
fortunate in this respect than myself I 
hope he will inform us of it through 
The Christian Union. 

As the turee sorts of the above early 
peas grow two feet high. or a little over, 
and are great bearers, the vines, unless 
bushed a little, will get blown down on 
the ground, and are then /iable to decay 
before all the fruit fully matures. To 
prevent injury to them io this way, in- 
stead of busbing I spread marsh hay or 
straw on each side of the rows. This 
keeps the vines dry and clean, and is 
also an excellent mulch, guarding them 
against the ill effects of very dry or hot 
weather. 








CURE FOR CRIBBING. 


A correspondent says: “* An infallible cure 
for cribbing is to so arrange the stail tnat 
there is nothing upon which the horse can 
fasten bis teeth. Tnis may be done by remov- 
ing the manger rack and all projecting furni 
ture and putting the feed-box on the ground, 
or lees than eighteen inohes from it, as a 
borse cannot crib with bis head so low as 
that. Board up the stall smoothly to the top. 
When ou’, bave a bitching rod of hickory 
with a snap at each end inst ad of a strap, that 
the borse cannot reach the post. In the 
course of time tbat habit will be cured.’’— 
(Vermont Journal. 


But suppose you are driving double, 
with a pole? 








As tothe best corn fertilizer,we would 
state that many experiments are made, 
and many theories advanced, but no 
wholly satisfactory conclusion arrived 
at; but perbaps bone has given the best 
results. At Houghton Farm, Orange Co., 
N. Y., experimen‘s are beng carefully 
made, and we hope soon to be able to 





THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Net Assets, January 1, 1880 . 
RECEIVED IN 1880. 
For Premiums ae 
For Interest and Rents. 
Profit and Loss 


$47,116,244 37 


$5,247,282 90 
2,834,132 70 


68,644 00 8,150,059 60 


$55,266,303 97 
DISBURSED IN 
To POLICY HOLDERS: 


18eo. 


Death claims and matured endow- 
a ee 

Surplus returned to policy-holders, . 

Lapsed and surrendered Policies, 


$3,685,146 27 
1,798,654 86 
929,894 25 


TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS, $6,413,695 38 


EXPENSE : 
Commissions to Agents, 
Salaries of Officers, Clerks, and all 
others employed on salary, 
Medical Examiners’ fees, 
Printing, Advertising, Legal, Real 
Estate, and all other Expenses, . 


$310,974 | 


98,936 54 
11,811 7 


206,048 93 








$627,772 03 
391,207 86 


TAXES, 





$7,432,675 27 


$47,833,628 7C 





BALANCE Net ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1880, 














SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
Loans upon Real Estate, first lien, . . $18,718,385 49 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds, 31,553 28 
Premium notes on Policies in force, ‘ 8,702,156 82 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company, . 12,622,944 42 
Cost of United States Registered Bonds, 5,004,858 46 
Cost of State Bonds, 619.900 00 
Cost of City Bonds, : > ye 2,583,506 88 
Cost @romer Monds,.. .. . +. @s 1,065,875 00 
Cost of Bank Stock, 110,194 00 
Cost of Railroad Stock, ae ae 26,000 00 
Cash in Bank, aS Sat bao 8,286,819 32 
Balance due from agents, secured, 61,435 03 
$47,833,628 70 
ADD 
Interest due and accrued, $1,159,251 12 
Rents accrued, ee a a a 30,688 68 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, 430,133 54 
Net premiums in course of collection, . NONE. 
Net deferred quarterly and semi-annual premium:, 88,927 34 
— $1,659,000 68 
Gross AssETS, December 31, 1880, $49,412,624 38 
LIABILITIES : 
Amount required to reinsure a]l outstanding policies, 
net assuming 4 per cent. interest, . $45,006,472 00 


All other liabilicies, 1,135,001 93 








46,141,473 93 








$3,351,155 45 
6,500,000 00 


Surp.tvs by Connecticut Standard, 4 per cent., . 
SuRPLUws by New York Standard, 444 per cent., about 





Ratio of expense of management to receipts in 1880, 
Policies in force, December 31, 1880, 64,343, insuring . 


7.7 per cent. 
$162,105,367 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. | 
JOHN M, TAYLOR, Secretary, : 












givea more satisfactory statement. 


D. H. WELLS, Ass’t Secretary. | 
PHILIP 8. MILLER, ' 

General Agent for New York City, Long Island, and New Jersey, ; 

1 Wall St., cor, Broadway, New York City, F 
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Insurance and Financial, 


THE WEEK. 
Since our review of the Funding bill in 








last week’s issue, the vote on its final pas- 
sage, in the House of Representatives, as it 
with all of its 
objectionable features retained, 


came from the Senate, 
resulted 
in its adoption by a strict party majority. 
The President, however, interposed his 
veto, and by so doing defeated a measure 
which, in its ultimate working, if it had 
been adopted, would have inevitably forced 
of the 


districts, into 


many banks, especially in the 


country liquidation, by 
taking from them not only the means of 
securing a fair profit on their business (as 
the success of most country banking de- 
pends on the circulation), but also the 
means of repossessing without long and 
vexatious delay the capital which they had 
involved in the circulating department of 
sixteen million 


their business. Of the 


dollars and over of legal tenders and 
gold which were deposited with the United 
States Treasury for the purpose of with- 
drawing bonds and liquidating circulating 
notes, nearly or quite four-fifths of the 
amount was deposited by interior banks. 
It is fortunate for 


session of Congress was so near its end, for 


the country that the 


if action on this bill had been delayed 
long, and business interests had thus been 
kept in protracted suspense, the amount of 
legal-tender notes and gold deposits with 
the Treasurer for the object contemplated 
would have rapidly increased, thereby de- 
pleting bank reserves at the centers, and 
creating what seemed imminent even 
during the short interval which has exist- 
ed—a disastrous panic. 

The burden of this legal-tender drain, it 
must be borne in mind, was sustained by 
New York city banks, whic are banks of 
Most of the 
, therefore, required by the country 


deposit for interior banks. 
money 
banks for purposes of deposit for redemp- 
tion, was drawn, directly or indirectly, 
from the very heart of commercial activity, 
and at a season when the spring trades 
are in need of allthe funds that can be 
furnished. 

It is hardly worth while to attempt to 
combat the superficial idea which seems to 
that the fault of 
this perilous condition, through which we 
have so fortunately passed, is to be laid at 
the door of the banks. One might as well 
blame the victim of highway robbers for 
resisting their attempt to take his money. 
The banks are nothing if not purely finan- 
cial and institutions ; they 
to serve and no party to 


prevail in some minds, 


commercial 
have no politics 
resist. They simply represent aggrega- 
tions of floating capital seeking a safe in- 
vestment, and are organized for the pur- 
pose of making what they can as trust 
companies, 
under 


in a* given 
certain 


line of activity, 
restrictions. If 
suddenly they are called on to surrender a 
part of their franchise without any com- 
pensation, their directors would be derelict 
to their obligations as trustees if they, in 
each individual case, did not take such 
steps as the particular circumstances and 
conditions might dictate. The directors of 
any bank hastening to withdraw its bonds 


definite 


and surrender its circulation, under the 
thrust made by Congress, therefore, had 
not only the clear right legally, but were 
bound morally to the stock-holders to act 
on their judgment as related to their case, 
without relation to the affairs of the whole 
country. The same criticism which has 
condemned the action of these banks 
could with equal pertinency condemn a 
private individual for managing legiti- 
mately his own affairs with regard to his 
own private interests. The fact is that the 
banks have been already very closely re- 
stricted by law in their facilities for bank- 
ing, and this last requisition which was 
intended to be forced on them was really, 
as President Hayes clearly indicated in his 
veto message, a practical prohibition 
against the business of many banks which 
depend on circulation for their profitable 
existence. In its effect it would have 
proven a fearful instrument of contraction, 





ultimately resulting in the final dissolution 
of the whole national banking system. 
Let the country be congratulated then on 
having escaped, through the firmness of 
our retiring President, one of the most 
inconsiderate, perilous pieces of legislation 
that ever was attempted against the busi- 
ness interests and prosperity of this vast 
country. 

issue the 
on Wall Street of this 
Prices of stocks 
and of bonds alike declined from 5 per 


We indicated in our last 
temporary effect 


Congressional action. 


cent. to 15 per cent. in two or three days. 
The failure of this legislation, however, 
has changed the tone of all the markets ; 
nearly a full recovery has been made to 
the prices before the attempted action, and 
confidence is restored. 








The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany make a most satisfactory statement 
of its financial condition on the 1st of 
January, 1881. In August of last year the 
company invited the insurance depart- 
ments of Massachusetts, Ohio and New 
a thorough and critical 
examination into its condition and methods 


Jersey to make “ 


” The examination was made 
under the personal supervision of the Hon. 
Julius L. Clarke, of Mass., the Hon. Joseph 
F. Wright, of Ohio, and Mr. W. F. Van 
Camp, of New Jersey, and lasted for more 
than five months. 


of business. 


A most rigid examina- 
ion was made of the company’s securities, 
and its assets 


$35,726,815.93, 


were finally valued at 
exceeding the company’s 
own valuations, based on par values, by the 
sum of $1,875,512.72, and making its sur 
plus $3,815,: 383.08, at 4 per cent. or $5,988, - 
905.08, at 44 per cent., New York stand 
ard. This report was hardly needed to 
strengthen the confidence which is justly 
felt in this old and conservative company, 
though it may be taken as an evidence of 
the good judgment and wise foresight with 
which its affairs are administered. 


™ TINSN 
“ISK & HATCH 
EIS , 
BANKERS, 
DEALERS IN 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
5 Nassau Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 








STOCK DEPARTMENT, 





We do general commissionbusiness in all 
Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New York 
Stock Exchange, and io other sound and 
mark etable securities. 

As we donot undertake speculative busi- 
ness on margin, our facilities are more es 
pecially devoted to buying and selling for 
investors and cash customers. We are thus 
enabled to give particular attention to this 
class of orders. 

One of our firm is a member of the Stock 
Exchange, and the execution of all orders 
receives our personal attention. 

We give special attention to orders from 
Banks, Bankers, Institutions and investors 
out of the city, by Mail or Telegraph, to 
buy or sell Government Bonds, State and 
Railroad Bonds, Bank Stocks, Railroad 
Stocks and other securities. 


We have published the eighth edition of 
our MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERN- 
MENT Bonps, revised to January 1, 1881, 
containiug much valuable information, 
which is free to all investors. 

RISK & HATOH. 





GtLins, Poupen JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew YoRK 


BUY AND Bs 
GOVERNMEN T BONDA, 
OCKs 
MISC EL JLANEOU 8 SEC 0 BITins. 
ELDON C OLIN NS 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN RANK JENKINS. 


J.& W.Seligman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
21 Broad St,, New York, 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 


PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TELE 











GRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE,etc 


1881, 


Thirty-Sixth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INS. CO., 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 





Premiums received in 1880 $3,866. 
Interest received in 1880 





19 OF 
1,935,103 07 


"$5,801,482 14 
, January 1s’, 1880... .$32,784,307 70 


$38.585,7 789 84 8s J 


Balance 


EXPENDITURES IN 1880, 

Claims by deatn. .. 
Evudowments and annuitie e. 
Surrendered policies...... 
Dividends or return pre miums. 
(Pais policy- holders, $4,787,387 27) 
Expenses, including taxes 
Premiums on bonds pnrchased. 
Protit aud loss, includivg aefi- 

ciency on foreclosure sales.. 


2,187,862 73 
549,851 03 
645,084 11 
1.464.589 40 
652,993 89 
153 654 00 
37,956 86 
$5,631,992 02 


$32,953,797 &2 
$38,585,789 S4 


Balance, January Ist, 1881 





ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1581. 

Cash on band and io banks. $1,445,345 54 

United Siates Bonds, par. 7,562,500 00 

state, City asudCuunty Boudspar 4,452 470 88 

First Mortgage tHonds, Newark 
and New York R. R. (full issue 
$600,000) guaranteed ‘ 

Fret Mor: gaze Konds Pemberton 
aod N. .R. ee ecd by 
United Somenndes N. 

First Bonds and Mort gages. on 
Real Estate.... 

Rea! Estate, Company's Office 
Building, Newark..... 

Real Estate pure hased_ on fore- 
closure, New York and N, J. 

Premium Loans on Pol: at in 


573,000 00 


375,000 00 
7,729,488 96 
283,453 49 


2,421,625 52 


force..... ar tees 4,112,235 59 
Premiums in transit, since re- 
ceivea.. 36,427 08 


Office Furniture, Safes aud Fix- 
CIRBOS. occ cccnvces e 
Agents’ ‘balances 


17,088 19 
45,162 57 


$32,953,797 82 





Interest due and ac 
crued . 
Deferred and unre- 
ported premiums 
on Poricies ia force 


$654,007 55 


243 407 84 


897,505 39 


Total . $33,851,303 21 

Market value of U. 

S. and other bonds 

above par, a8 com- 

puted and ailowed 

bythe kramining 

Commissioners. ...$2.0381,196 55 
Less difference in 

value of real estate 

as appraised by 

the txamining 


Commissioners 46,414 O1 





$1,984,782 54 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve Fund 4 per 
ct., Massucousetts 
standard 
Policy claims in pro- 
cess of adjustment 
Dividends due....... 
Estimated expenses 
on unpaid premi- 
ums, 10 per cent 
Premiums paid in 
advance ae 


$31,196,991 00 


527,640 00 
180,443 95 


24,340 78 


6,158 90 
$31,935,574 63 

Surplus as regards policy-hold- 
ere, par Values 

Surpius as siated by ‘Commis- 
slovers, Market vaiues.... 

By the New York standard of 
computation the amount last 
halned would be increased to. $5,988,905 08 
From the surpius as xbove a dividend has 

been aeciared payabie on the aniversary of 

policies entitied tnereto. 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 

1881, 44,350. 
lusuring 





$1,915,728 58 


$3,815,382 08 


$121,474,005. 

DIRECTORS : 
LEwIs C. GROVER, 4 A. HALSEY, 
AMZI DODD, . FRELINGHUYSEN, 
HENRY MCFARLAN, i c MILLER, 
O. L. KALDWIN, (WILLIAM CLARK, 
J. B. PEARSON, E, A. STRONG, 
THEODORE MACKNET. EDWARD H. WRIGHT, 





In August, 1880, this company invited the insurance 
depar tmeuts of Massachuseits, Obio and New Jersey 
to make “a tho:ough and critical e xainination into 
its condition and methods of business.” he exami- 
nation covered a period of more than five months, 
and was conducted under the personal supervision 
ot the Hon. Julius L. Clarke, of Massachusetts; the 
Hon. Joseph F. Wright, of Ohio, and Mr. W. F, Van 
Camp, of New Jersey. The company’s assets were 
rigidly examined tvery piece of real estate owned 
by or mortgaged to the company was subjected to 
the most caretul scrutiny, both in res gard to titles and 

values. The premium note s were examined one by 
one, and the stocks and bonds owned careiully ap- 
praised. The commissioners valued the company’s 
assets at $35,726,815.95, which exceeds its own valua- 
tions (based on par values by the sum of $1,875,512.72, 
making its surplus $3,515,35208 ai fuur per cent., or 
$5,988,905.08 at four and one-ha! per cent. N. Y. stand- 
ard. The report gives the company the most un- 
qualified endorsement in every regard. It will be 
turnished on application to the company, and should 
be read by every one interested in hfe insurance 















Every policy issued by this company contains the 
following conditions, ald is absolutely non forteita- 
able: In case of Lapse, after twow more Full Years’ 
Premiums have been paid, the full Four Per ent 
Reserve Value will be applid by the Company, at 
the option of the Assured, in either ot two ways: 
First—To the extension ot the :ull amount of the 
Insurance, tor such period as the iull value will pay 
tor at the Company’s Published Rates: or, Second— 
On surrender of the Urizimai Po icy within Three 
Months from date of Lapse. to the purchase of a 
Paid-up Policy. Lilus ration: A party in-ures at Age 
35, for $10,0.0. He pays vis Premium tor Ten Years 
receiving the large Dividends of the Compan’ + anc 
then stops payment The result will b> as tollows: 
First—The whole $10,000 Insurance would be extend- 
ed for Ten Years and Forty-six Day s; or, Seeond—He 
would receive a Paid-up Policy tor $2,660, 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 


Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 





Neo. 137 Broadway , New York. 








ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS 
and Decorative Porcelain. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEWELER, 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Between 25th and 26th Sts., New York 

offers a very complete and unique stock of BRONZES, 
CLOCKS, CLOCK SETS, etc.; a o choicest specimens 
ot DEC ORATIVE PORT EL AIN of the Wi oreester 
Royal, ‘Minton,’ *‘ Crown Derby,” andthe best 
French tabricants, all o1 ae n latest importations, 
and at MODERATE PRICI 


Visitors invited to Sanpinds the stock, 





YORAULIC. (CO 
x oF New York. C 


Properties in Plumas and Sierra Counties, California, 


and earning dividends 
which will be paid in 


July or August. The 


MII 


LOWEST 





annum, and the favor- 


able season promises 


DIVIDENDS 


much larger than this. 
full 


whee Sc. 


For 
r 
apply or send to 
The Union Investment and Promoting Co., 
New York. 


Stout & Co., Bankers, New York. 
F. Barnard & Co., Bankers, Boston, Mass, 


J. G. McIntosh & Co., Bankers, Springfield, 


Mass. 


Geo. P. Bissell & Co., Bankeis, Hartford, 


Coun. 


Henry R. Pierson, Banker, Albany, N. Y. 


Maris & Smith, Bankers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manhattan Life Ins. Co., 


OF NEW YORK. 
Assets, $10,049.156. 
Surplus, $1,.849.660. 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres. HENRY STOKES, Pres. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary 
H. Y. WEMPLE, H B. STOKES, Ass't Secretaries. 





NEW FEATURE, 

Non Participating policies issued guaranteed by 
the: Ten Million Dollars Assets of this Company, giv 
ing insurers 

Ist, Cheaper insurance at once than any mutual 
plan, by 

2d. Giving the largest amount of insurance for the 
premium paid 

id. No uncertainty about dividends, consequently 

4th. No :ncrease of cost of insurance, but 

5th. A fixed sum payable vearly for a fixed sum in 


~~ Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
45 William &. 


’ (Established 
COOK’S *i:" TOURS 
Ne plus Ultra of Luxury, Comfort and Economy. 

Five Grand Excursion Parties to Europe, We 

choice ot dates and routes, Spril 27th, June lt 

July 2d, 1881. Prices varying from $350 to 600. 
Travel and Hotels First- class ail necessary ex- 
penses ineluded. ‘Also Speci al Excursion in August 
for;Methodists, Londontand return, #115 and#1:25. 
Pamphlets with Map containing full parsuculars 
sent.free by mail on request. Tourist tickets for in- 
de sty nt travelers issued by all routes. Address, 

ne =. COOK & SON, 261 B’ way. N.Y. 

Cc . BARATI P. 0. Box 4197. 


EU ROPE, select party or alone,tor travel or 


study, will find unequalled advantages offered in my 
‘Tour PrRoGRAM FOR sent on application 
Prof, de Potter, Female Academy, Albany, _N.Y. z= 


TONI, Manager. 





Persons wishing to visit Europe in 


— ry 7 ay 4 Ad ——~ 
ore vor upon the vere 
L.-J Publisher 
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are now. producing 


estimate is 


over 20 per cent. per 


particulars 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 22 Washington Square, 
New York.’* Cnaccepted articles will be re- 
turned if, at the time they are sent, this is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. Tbe Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts not ac- 
companied by stamps. 


Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to ** The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sept unregistered is at the isk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 

Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field street. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: tié North Fourth St 








A Call for Help. 


The Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association feels called on 
to rebuild the Boys’ Dormitory at Tongaloo 
University, which was burned January 
23d, and to enlarge the Girls’ Hall. Before 
the fire 50 boys were crowded into accom- 
modations comfortable for only 28, and 60 
girls into rooms suitable only for 32. The 
new building should be larger than the 
old, and two wings should be added to the 
Girls’ Hall. The cost, at the lowest esti- 
mate, for the building and the new wings 
will be $16,000 more than the insurance. The 
Committee appeals to the public for aid by 
special contributions, as the ordinary in- 
come will not suffice. The work will be 
begun at once. Cuntributions may be sent 
to H. W. Hubbard, 56 Reade Street, New 
York. 

In behalf of the Committees, 

M. E. StRrIEBy, Cor. Sec. 


Delluc’s Biscotine 
is claimed to be #n excellent and healthy 
food for infauts and invaiids. It is prepared 
from a sweetened bread and other nutritious 
substances. These are reduced to a fine 
powd:r so as to render them easily soluble 
in water or milk. 

A similar preparation is known in France 
under the name of *‘ Biscottes,” and is there 
considered the healthiest and most invigor- 
ating food for infants and invalids. Asan 
article of common diet for infants, particu- 
larly those suffering from delicate constitu- 
tions, weak intestines or looseness of the 
bowels, it will be found to give health and 
strength with more certsinty than the crude 
substances now io use, and not, like them, 
liable to sour on the stomach. It is pre- 
pared by Delluc & Co., Pharmaceutical 
Chemists, 635 Broadway, N. Y., who have 
been established since 1770. 





Cook’s Tours. 

Those who contemplate traveling in Eu- 
rope, or any other part of the globe, either 
alone or with excursion parties, will find 
it to their advantage to investigate the 
facilities offered by Thos. Cook & Son, of 
261 Broadway, New York. 

Mr. Franz Rummel will give the third 
of his pianoforte recitals at Steinway Hall 
on Thursday afternoon, March 10, at 2:30 P. 
M., and the fourth at the same place and 
hour on Thursday, March 24 





JENNINCS’ SANITARY DEP( 


_ FY 
i 1ETO 


JENNINGS? WATER CLOSET 


ISINKS.URINALS & WASH-BAS 





—- ¢ 


PATENTED IMPROVED & T 


MAA WFAC TUR 





Racine , &% Boat 4 reroxvrron iN 
BOAT BUILDING. 


For 2c. will mail section 
Catalogue gratis. 






showing construction. 
THOMAS KANE & CO., Chicago, Tu. ‘ every order. 











CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established 1826 Bells for all purposes 
Warranted satistactory and durable. 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY.N.Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 















BISCOTINE, 


FOOD for CHILDREN and INVALIDS 
Glyeerine Sans Pareil Hair Touic, 


TRADE-MARK, 





Toilet Sachets 
Waters, D'Iris 
Violet, de Florence, 
— Compound 
Heliotrope, Orris 
&e. Dentifrice. 


Established 1770. 


DELLUC & CO., French Pharmacists, 


635 Broadway, N, ¥ 


Send for Cireular. 











PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN, 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for use. A ‘uxury to persons 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing 

MABIE, TODD & BARD, 

180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price-List 
OUR GOODS are SOLD sy FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


1839. 1s8so. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 








174 FEulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 

OF ALL GRADES. 
Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 

ALSO 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc- 
ALL AT LOWES1 PRICES. 


HARDENBERCH & CO. 





And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 


Winds up cord itself. ‘A’ 
shows position of glasses 
reeled up. No breaking of 
glasses; very handy. Sold 
by Opticians. By mai! 25cts 
KETCHAM & 
McDOUGALL, 


Mfrs., 
4 Literty Place, N. Y. 









N & 
new styles, designed by best artists scapes, 
for 10c. Sample Book containing —— of all our Cards, 


in New Type on 102 
YOUR NAME Chromoe, {Oc. All 
. Land 

fater Scenes, Gold Chromo, Bouquets, Panels, 
Birds, ete. The best collection of Cards ever sold 
25e. The largest Card House in America. Dealers supplied 

with Blank Cards. AMERICAN CARD CO., Northford, Ct. 
0 LOVELY Moss Rose and Ass’t Chromo Cards 
name on, Lic. A 32-co1. poh y popes. Free with 

est H 





American Card Co., aven, Ot. 





AGENTS 
WANTED 
TOSELL 


By F.S.Dobbins,/ate of Yokohama,Japan, A new work 
of matchless interest, describing the strange supersti- 
tions of Heathen Nations in all parts and ages of the world. 
The only volume ever issued covering this great subject. 
Contains a thousand facts stranger than fiction—the 
wild imaginations of Idolators concerning Deity and 
Spirits, the Destiny of Man, with all the strange be- 
iets, legends, customs, forms of worship, temples, shrines, 
sacrifices, etc., connected therewith. Is ilustrated and 
bound in uniquestyle. A truly wonderful book, cer- 
tain to sellimmensely. For sample pages, terms, etc., 
address C.R.BLACKALL & UO.,9 Murrey St.,New York. 


TAKE THE BEST. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


NEW MONTHLY SERIES. 


HENRY CABOT LODGE, j 
JOHN T. MORSE, Jr.. { Editors. 
Price, 50 cents a month; $5.00 a year. Speci- 
men copies sent post-paid on receipt of 15 cts. 

AGENTS WANTED, who understand the 
character, scope and value of the REVIEW to 
canvass for subscribers. Liberal commission 


peid. 
A. 8. BaRNzEs & Co., 111 & 113 William St., N.Y. 








AGENTS THE 
w Ax TED MOST 

#FOoR COMPLETE 
On entire Bible. in one volume, ever published. Endorse- 
ments by 200ablestacholars. Adapted to all; embodies latest 
research. Contains Life of St. Jenn tables showing time of 
each patriarch, prophet ani king; authorship and dates of 
books of Bible; how the earth _waspeopled from Noah; 5 
ables and miracles of Old and New 7'estaments; the twenty- 
‘our Sermons of Christin their order; the eighteen miracles 
oftheApostles. 1020 pages, 475 illustrations, price ,$3.75.. 
Extra terms Selling fast. Agents making $200to $100 
amonth Bradley Ga-retson & Co., 66 N. 4th St., Phil® 


A PRINTING OFFICE FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Children learn arrangement « “'s THE WORLD 











$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
tree. Address H. Hatuierr & Co. .Portiand, Me. 

















AGtETS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices re 
duced 33 per cent. National Publishing Co.,Phila., Pa 


$5 10 $2 


$72 A WEEK. $l2a day at home easily made. Cost 
ly outfitiree. Address Txur & Co. Augusta,Me 





per day at home. Samples worth $5free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





MORE THAN 100 STYLES OF THs 
















into words and words into sentences SQOryp RUB- 
ou teact r = 
a a BER FAMILY 
FONT for mark 
ing Line Cards 
Books, & Com 
t oT h conveni- 
ORGANS ° cones 
are now regularly made, from sTYLE with the flexibiii 
109 (shown in the cut), the latest , i 
and smallest size, are kn 
\ as the BABY ORGAN, at only $22, 
aed to a large CONCERT ORGAN at 





an 
Dolle 
versth 





Sew) $900. TWENTY sTYLEs at from $22 
Ea to $120 each; SIXTY STYLES at $120 
' to $160; FORTY STYLES at $160 to 
$500 and up; cash prices. Sold also 
for EASY PAYMENTS, from $6.38 per 


int cu 





to 150 ers, Ink 
Holder, Pad, Twee 


th dire pr iy 


} invented. Ink i 


vers etc. in neat x¥ 





‘quarter up. The BABY ORGAN | name. Price by mail, $f. Catalogue of Agent's gor - 
, Seape ially adapted tochildren, bu WORLD MANUF’G CO. 122 Nassau Street, New York 
ng will be found equally useful for 
PRICE, $22. adults, having fine quality of tone 


and power, and sufficient compass (three and a quarter 
octaves) for the full parts of hymn-tunes, anthems, songs 
and popular sacred and secular music generally. 

i SON & HAMLIN ORGANS are certainly the 
BEST IN THE WORLD, having won HIGHEST 
AWARDS for pEMoNsTRATED SUPERIORITY at EVERY 
ONE of the GREAT WORLD'S EXHIBITIONS For 
THIRTEEN YEARS; being the only American organs which 
have been found worthy of such at any. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES and pricr LIsTs, 
free. MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont 
e; BOSTON ; 46 East 4th St. (Union Square), NEW 
(ORK; 149 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 


$30 to $1 000; 2 to 32 Stops. | | 
ORG PIANOS, $125 up. Paper tree, Address | SA 
DANIEL F. BEATTY Washington, N.J. | PR 





SIF YOU WANT GOOD FUBNITURE AT LOW 
CES GO TO THE wa 
BROOKLYN FURNITURE COMPANY, 
559 to 571 Fulten St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free 


Y 
I 





W GESTEDS BY MAIL. Forty knots for 25. 


INEBRIATES’ HOME, 


FORT HAMILTON, N. 


Po 








THE 








The Sea and Land Views are unsurpassed in Mateos ond rants ur, and the Park Grounds are beautifuilr 
out. 


THE TREATMENT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A SPECIALTY. 


President and Consulting Ph ian—THEODORE L. MASON, M.D., President of the “ Collegiate De 

Pepe of the Long Island College Hospital.” Attendant Physician—L. D. MASON, M.D., assisted 

y a staff of resident physicians. secretary and Superintendent—Rev. J. WILLETT. 

The buildt are censtructed for this special purpose, and they are more compiete and better 
adapted for the treatment of Dipsomania and the Opium Habit than those of any similar institution tp 
existence. They are situated on one of the most attractive points on the Bay of New York, and stand 
on a high bluff within one thousand feet of the Narrows, commanding a ful! view of the whole Kastern 
Shore of Staten Island, also the broad expanse of the Upper and Lower Bay, docted with the represen- 
tative sails of all nations, and inclosed on tne horizon by the blue outlines of the Jersey Coast to the 
north and the Atlantic Ocean to the south. 

There are separate dining rooms, lodging rooms, and parlors, billiard and bath rooms. There isalso 
a lecture room for religious services, readings, concerts, etc. Ai) the New York morning and several 
otber newspapers and periodicals are reguiarly taken. 

The Management is systematic, thorough, and adequate. There has been no change in the staff of 
medica! or other active officers since the inauguration of the Home, eleven years ago. 

1 ‘lassification of patients or‘ginated with and is peculiar to this institution. Being determined 
and regulated upona strictly commercial basis, it is made to depend upon the character of the lodging, 
board, and other accommodations which the patients or their friends are willing to pay for. 

By this equitabie arrangement we are enabled to offer board, washing, and medica! attendance at 
rates varying from $5 to $35 per week. Those paying $!4 and upwards, according to size aod situation 
of quarters selected, are provided with a single apartment and a seat at table in private dining room— 
the acc: mmodations in the select rooms and the table being in every respect equal to those of a first- 
clase h:tel. Rooms in suit may had upon terms to be agreed upon. 

Remarkable Immunity from Death—The total death-rate since the opening has been one-half of 
one per cent., or one death to every two hundred patients. The total deaths of legitimate cases for 
treatment in the Home has been only one case in eight hundred during the same period. The rest 
were dying when admitted. 

The Restraints—Our system of restraint is compatible with the fullest liberty for each boarder 
patient to avail bimself of all the recreation, amusement, and enjoyment which the billiard room, 

rk and ball grounds, readinyvs, lectures, concerts, musical exercises, etc., coupled with the suctety ¢f 
ntelligent and agreeabie fellow inmates, can impart. 

The Discipiine—T he established code of discipline is comprehended in the observance of “ the law 
of propriety,” a8 universally understood by gentlemen and ladies in the guidance of well-regulate d 
family and social relationships. 

Patients are received either on their voluntary application or by due process of law, and the 
powers of the charter to retain them within the \imits of the grounds of tne institution are strictly 
enforced. For mode and terms of admission a ply to the Rev. a WILLET f, Secretary and S8uperin- 
tendent. at the lastitution. Fort Hamuton (L. I.), New York. 





{ THE WORLD MUSICAL ALBUM. 


IECES OF POPULAR MUSIC FOR hic. 


We have secured an immense stock of Choice Music at an extraordinary low price, and at our price it is the test ha i 
ever offered. The Music,if bought separately in sheet form at the Music Gute. would cost ower Fourte on. BO “a 








We have the Forty-Seven Pieces nicely bound in book form and will send the entire lot by matt for ifty Cents 
or Three re] $5 ela. Send your order atonce. Postage Stampstaken. Vaiuabie catalo f Agents’ 
cols hee WORLD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 123 Nasoou Stroct, Now York. 


Sees 
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A QUEEN’S COURAGE, 


The following story is toldin Fanfulla 
by the correspondent that accompanies 
the royal party in the voyege to Sicily. 
It is one of those pretty little incidents 
that go down in history to future 
generations, that make shining orna- 
ments “to point a moral or adorn a 
tale.” When the royal party was in the 
cars en route from Rome to Naples, from 
which port (Naples) they were to sail 
for Sicily, Admiral Acton received .a 
telegram that announced bad weather, 
dark skies, and rough seas. The Admiral 
held the telegram after he read it, and 
looked arxious. He was, indeed, over- 
whelmed with the responsibility of 
transporting from Naples to Palermo so 
delicate a woman as Her Maiesty, 
and also the danger in exposing to 
wreck the young Prince of Naples, *‘ the 
hope of Italy,” as monarchists love to 
cali the little fellow. The Queen noticed 
his troubled face, and insisted upon 
reading the telegram. The young 
Prince leaned over her shoulder and 
read it at the same time. His mother 
looked at him, smiling, placed the tel- 
egram on the arm of ber chair, and 
wrote with a pencil at the bottom of the 
dispatch, “ Avanti, sempre, Savoia” 
(*Ouward, forever, Savoy”); then she 
handed the paper to the Admiral. Ac- 
ton bowed very low, and begged the 
Queen to allow him to preserve the au- 
tograph as a proof of her Majesty’s fer- 
mezza d’animo (courage). Thus the per 
ilous voyage was decided on. There 
would have been no end of inconve- 
nience if the journey bad been delayed. 
The **Roma,” the royal flagship, was 
in perfect order, and in such public 
matters as royal receptions and festas 
the delay of a few hours is ruinous to 
mapy important preparations. 

The royal party went aboard in the 
late afternoon. The Queen took her 
dinner alone on the terrace, in order to 
enjoy the novel journey and the roman- 
tic effects of the sea and Italian shore. 
Her Majesty is very impressionable, 
passionately fond of music and poetry; 
thus no wonder she took pleasure in a 
silent, solitary evening on deck. There 
really was no danger after all. A per 
fect fleet of vessels accompanied the 
* Roma,” among them the “ Duilio.” The 
whole party and suite went to bed, slept 
peacefully without being tempest- 
tossed, and when they were ready for 
their first breakfast the pext morning 
they were at Paleimo in the beautiful 
bay. Tbe reception at Palermo has 
been very splendid. The Sicilian nobili- 
ty is famous for love of splendor and 
display. We read in the journals of the 
Princess of Moliterno appearing at one 
of the public street receptions in a 
phaeton lined with biue satin, embroi- 
dered with seed pearis. 


MYERS’ SANITARY DEPOT. 








Field’s Flush Tank, Jenning’s Water 
Closets, Sanitary Y Branch, Wea- 
ver’s Wash Basin Waste 





Stone Laundry Tub, 
“45 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK,; 





The American Popular Dictionary, $1.00 


Thisusefuland elegant 
volume is a Com; _ 
‘ibrary ani Eucyel 

im oaedia, as well as ane 
vest Dictionary in the 
world. Superbiy bound 
o cloth and gilt. It 
BCONTAINS EVERY 
























ts true mean 
ration, spelli ing ona 
pronounciation and @ 
vast amount of absolute- 
ly Mecessary iniorma- 
tion upon Science, 
Hy Mythology, Biography, 
| Histe ory. L uws 

ct 





’ a 
Library of Refere . 
Webster's Dictiouary 


costs $900. ard the 
American Pop- 
ular Dictionor 
costs only $1. “Wo 
ten times the money,” 
Tribune and Farmer- 
“ “We have never seen its 
equal either ia price, finish or contents "—The Ac vocate. 
“Aa perfect Dictionary and library of reterence--Leslic's lilus. 
News, N. ¥. One ares of — American Popular Dictionary 
(illustrated), the a tpe book ever F published, post- 


paid to — ee aan + of Efe rey satisfaction 
ord auteon Oa, S 75008 onc 
orld Manufacturing Co, 











SUPERIOR 


Carvers and Forks, 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


No. 46 East 14th St., 


Makers of Plated Ware, 


Spoons, Forks, 
Table Cutlery, ete. 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 





Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 


Kissena 


Nurseries. 
PARSONS & SONS CO. 


(LIMITED), 
FLUSHING, N.Y. (Near N.Y. City). 


Send three 3-cent stamps for large new 
Descriptive Catalogue. 


F. SKELTON, 


Manufacturer of Aweings, Tents, Flags and Ban 
ners, Canvas Coversjor Wagons, Truoks and Hamp- 
ers. All Kinds of Canvas and Bunting for Sale. 
Weddin Gasenses, Dancing Cloths, and 
Gare Chairs to Let at Low Prices. 1278 BROAD 
WAY. bet. 32d and 33d Sts., New York. 


EsOY a Cup of Cood Tea. 


3s LBS. of our ce'ebrated 


SUN- SUN CHOP TEA, 


the Finest and most BEN- 
SOTRAL Imported, sent 
mail on receipt of 
a postage paid. It is 
BLACK EA with a 
GREEN Tea Flavor, REC 
OMMENDED to suit all 
tases. Sample of any 
of our Teas by mail on re- 
cei tof6cents. Postage 
stamps taken. oO 
cB 30c., 35c. & 40e, EX- 











& 
CHARGES PAID On 
$5.00 Tea orders. 


THE 
Gireat American Tea O0., 
IMPORTERS, 
31 & 33 Vesey St.. N.Y. P.O. Box 4235. 


N YING PRESSES, TYPES and 
Material. Send two 3c. stamps for 
cat’l’gue. B.O.Woods & Co.,49 Federal St.. Boston,Mass 


HOR’ ‘-HAND made easy. Sent free. E. 
s GOODRICH, Williamsburg, N. ¥ Y. 


A DOLLAR rex Syn Free, Address G, BLING. 

















paid quar. 
Aw Saveieal ts geedl 
condition, = choice of sorts: 


ETSs impie: 
1 es 
or 10 fa nts, i 


Flow eri 


eit 
Chic pestaiesl eit AND RARE 


For your choice of varieties, see our 72-pag 


Catalogue,with colored 
offer an immense stock of 
Grape-V' 5 Fruit Po 


late. free to 
‘SMALL fRutrs 
Sit 


27th Fear. 18 Greenhouses. 400 _— 


STORRS, HARRISON & CO., Painesville, 0 
EDUCATIONAL. 


EsT TRACHERS. 
merican and Fore eign 

For every aa of instruction, low or higt 
prom tly provided for Fanrilies, Schools, Colleges 
‘andidates’ New Bulletin mailed tor stamp. Al) 
skilled Teachers should have aa? cm me ” 

J. W. SCHERMERHOR Secretar 
30 East l4th St. near Veaveruve Pl. 





























INCKNEY'S | fT. for SCHOOLS 
1. Supplies semis Seal ies al Teachers. 
2, Supplies Teachers with rotons. 
3. Sells and rents Schoo! Properti 
4. yp any > oo ulars and oives ‘Taformation of 
Publishes W. 8. School and College Direc- 


T. COTESWOK TH PINCKN EY, 





Domestic Building, cor, Broadw and Four th 
it, New York. eas 












BEA 


7 STOPS 


5 SET tlie 
Tongue Reeds. 


Sub Bass & 


Oct, Coupler, 


ty oe. etna ay)" 


strument can bothrows on or off by the knee without taki ing the hand from thel key be ard. 
an, THE PARIS, 
fancy veneered, with costly wood placed on the 
t for music, two knee swells, rollers for me ving, ape ight bellows pone vs 

The pedals areco vered with m etal, instead of « . et, which will jast a 


ment in real Organs. [have named thisO1 
built of solid black walnut, elegantly carved, 
shown in cut ; handles, pam p ctanda, —? y poc 
of the best quality ofrubber cloth ; steel springs 
life-time. 
er, or business man will find it an ornament to the 

carsat this place, including Stool, Book and Music, 
by le tter orte 


responsibility if you do not sendthe cash with order 


ity, sells many more. Often 25salesare traced from the first instrument sold. 


LeMQoUy wwe Ur DUMMY weOUNNPRIY 


his Organ is truly a be cutiful piece of parlor furniture, and the home of the wealthy, 
I will sell this instrument, boxed ar nd delivered on board 


ir parlor 
85. (2° Please send in yourordersat once. 


for only 
le graph ; e an be shipped atan hour’s notice 

registered letter, or by bank draft. Money Refanded and freight charges will be paid by me both waysifin any way un- 
satisfactory, or you may pay me only after you have Fully tested it at your own home. 
Every organofmy manufacture when introduced in a new local- 


se-BEATTY’S OFFER 


FOR THE 


SPRING SEASON 


Ba I will sell this instr ynent, 
boxed and telives red on board es 


ae e © with Stool, Book and Music te {9 T his beauti- 


ful Piano Up ht 
a 


Cabinet o1 rior 
Organ (Like Cut), 

The Paris New 
Style, No. 5,300, 
Height, 70 in. ; 


VISIT MY laeueun. Depth 2% inche * 
A REDUCTION OF 85, se ; 
hose who visit my Factory Octave, (5) Five 

her: and sclect instrument in person, & : 
are entit » $5from above price, ted Golden Tongue 
to pay tray cling expenses 














Set powerful Sub 
Bass lteeds, set of 
2 octavesot the f, fa- 
mous Vox Celeste 
Reeds which pro- 
duce the sweetest 
tone ever heard; 
oes of 1 octave of 





the new solocom- 
bination the Celes- 
tina or French Horn. 
€ which ex 
imitates a 

h Horn, be 

J sets of 21-2 
tavis each of 
pancipet or 
regular Golden 


Tougue Reeds, 
making in all a 
beautiful combi- 
nation,with which 


ent stop action) 
produce any var- 
lety of tone de 
sired, It is, there. 
fore, necessary to 
connect (17) seven- 
teen stops with 
the above action 
in order to get the 
greatest pomine 
var iety. 
“dummies.” \ This 
combination is 
something entire 
ly origin “J Names 
of Stops are as fol- 
lows: (1) Diapason 
Forte, 2) Prinet- 
palFo :; (3 Sab 
ae “a Bourdon, 
6) Du leet Di. 
apecn, (7) Grand 
ene an, (8) Celestl. 
‘, or Prene 
a’ ven — 
which imitates th the 
jae Voice : (10) 
eolian, (11) 
2) Dule = 
Clarionet, 
VOX CELESTE } 
which is by far the 
sweetest and most 
perfect that hag 
ever been attained 
—Charming | is 
the universal ex- 
clamation of crit- 
ics aud lovers of 
sweet music who 
have heard mt br 
Octave Couple 
which doubie 8 the 
power rT, 6) Flute 
erte (17) Grand 
(ren knee stop 
by the use o 
which the entire 
power of the in- 
It is avaluable improve- 
a beautiful appearance ; the case is 
top, front, and ends, as 


because it has eu 





1¢ millionaire, bank- 


You may order 
temit by Post Office money orders, Express prepaid, or 


Send reference or evidence of your 


It becomes a Standing Advertisement at 


your ownhome) Ifyou do not want an instrument yourself, willyou please hand or mail this Offerto a friend who 







wishes So parehase ? Nothing saved by longcorre: spondence. 
Those desiring to buy the above instrument are earnestly requeste: Ate vi it = y Factory here and make 
liallowa reduction of $5 from the 


their own selectionin person. ToatlsuchI wi 
is certainly a very fair offer. 


Pl ease come and examine the ie i a meee. 
chase now, no harm done; youare at least heartily wek 


Order direct from this Advertisement 


e price to pay yourexpenses. This 
IESPEAKS FOR ITSELF. If you do not pur 
gh my establishment 


sey-Address, or call upon DANIEL F, ‘BEATTY, W ashington, New Jersey. 








FLOWERS, SEEDS, &c. 
READER 


Keene, N. H. 








If you love Rare Flowers, iotoet 
only, address ELLIS BROTHE 
It will astonish and please. FREE, 





HENDERSON’S 


£ COMBINED CATALOGUE OF 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Will be Mailed Free to all who apply by 


Letter. 


Our Experimental Grounds in 
which we test our Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds are most complete; 
and our yyy ee for Plants 
(co vering 3 acres in glass), are 
e largest in America, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


* 35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


TRIAL OFFER. For only 25 Cts. 
in stamps, we will mail our New Box of 
8 pkts. Choice Vegetables, orn 10 pkts. 
: Flower-Seeds. Burpee’s Farm 


a at 1881, fully illustrated, SENT FREE 
TLEE BURPEE co. 
219& Sa y 4 St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















SMALL FRUITS!! 


PLANTS for the million, at irises to. to snit the million. 


bly illustrated book, *S 


WITH SMAL i 


r 
F ITS,” with pp hey 
offer. OQ 7° Catalogue sent free, 
Stn B P. ROE 
ew York. | 








Toh »D CORN —Ferrie’s “Pennsylvania Prize Prize 


Corn. After considerable expease, I have finall 
obtained entire control ot this famous seed corn. tt 
is ten.days earlier than any other variety, and will 
produce irom 130 to 140 bushels to the acre, ander fair 
cultivation. Price .25 ai d5v cents a sack, post paid. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for sample package. Address 
J. D. MARTIN, 20 North 7th st. 


, Philadelphia, Pa. 


4FLOWERS 





Over 150% 1500 distinct varieties, aul strong Planta, 
eac 


led, delivered safely by mail, 





ment. Low prices. In business 37 


satisfaction, 
mature plants sent. Our new Illustrated Hand-Boo 
sent free, contains name and description of each plant, 

instructions for successful cultivation. Don't purc. D-BOOK 


elsewhere before sending for our new 
All lovers aes should have our HAND 
Every ye cheap st te should have it. one wi 
a ates ants sponta send for or land- 
AW. R & THOMAS, 
ae West Chester, Pa. 


THE DINGEE & E & CONARD C0’s 


BEAUTIFUL EV LOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great ay eel is growing and distributing 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants,suitable for immediate bleom,safel be mail, 
at all post-offices. 5 Splendid Varieties, your 
choice, all labeled, for 3 12 for I ng” 19 for Ss 
26 for $43 35 for $5 3 75 for $10; 100 for $13. 
4%°-Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture 
—60 pages, elegantly illustrated — and choose from 
over Five Hund Finest Sorts. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co.,Pa. 


Those answe an Advertisemem 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Pub er 1 

ue 


= chey —¥ one adve: 





tock comprises all desira is varieties, Only 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


are already opening their 


Spring Importations of at- 
tractive Dress Goods, Silks, 
and Elegant Novelties, which 
are placed upon the counters 
as fast as they are received. 
An early visit of inspection is 
invited. 

JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Eleventh &t., 

NEW YORK. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 





UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 
Have now open their Spring Importa- 
tion of Novelties in Madras, and Creté 
Muslins for interior decorations. 





Broadway and 19th St. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0, 


Just received a special invoice of Genu- 
ine India Chudda Square and Long 
Shawls in all colors. 





Broadway and {9th St. 





BRUSSELS CARPETS. 
W.& J. SLOANE 


Will offer, commencing on 


MONDAY, MARCH 7th, 


a large Special line of 


Best Body Brussels Carpeting 


manufactured by the 


Bigelow Carpet Co. 


at prices lower than the same bave been 
offered since 1861. 


649, 651 AND 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


KNITTING SILK. 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 


Make the Best. 
For sale by first-class Dry Goods and Notion 
Stores througbout the United States. 


Send for 36-page pamphlet. 


giving Rules and Designs for Knitting Silk 
Stockings, Mitrens, Wristers, ene, Purses, 
Babies’ Caps, Infants’ Boots, Laces, &c., &c, 
gent to any address on receipt of two de. | post- 
age stamps. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO,, 
9 Broadway, N. Y. 238 Market St., Philad’a 











R.H.MACY & CO. 


14th STREET AND Gth AVE., N- 


AIL A RTICLES FIRST-CLASS, 


OUR STOCKS ARE LARGER 
AND 


Prices Lower Than Any Other House 
SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 
Hamburg Embroideries, 
Linen Damasks, Napkins, 
Towels, Lace Curtains, etc. 
FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


HOSIERY. 


Worsteds, Laces, Gloves, 
Black Silks, and Black Dress Goods 


Orders by mail promptly and carefully filled. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
FR HE 


TO ANY ADDRESS. 


EHRICH BROS. have just issued a new 
and highly instructive pamphlet, entitled 


Shopping in New York, 


which will be sent 
FREE OF CHARGE 


to any address in the United States. 








Send your address on a Postal Card and 
secure a copy 


Address 


EHRICH BROS., 


BIGHTH AVE. and 24th ST., N.Y. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1881. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1880, 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
<ameery, 1880, to 31st December, 








$4,232,675 04 

Premiums on Policies not marked 
off Ist January, 1880.............. 1,495,947 23 
Total Marine Premiums............ 5,728,622 7 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- _ 
uary, 1880, to 3ist December, 1880, $4,141 141,087 80 
Losses paid <geed the - 
same period... -« $2,071,238 _— 
Returns of —_ —-——- 


miums and 
. $873,113 96 


Expenses . 
The Company has th the fol following Assets, viz.: 
United States and state of New 

York Stock, City, Bank and other 





vecenesmree ang EER FE EI $8,983,558 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
iii tetas hae iies hit a binis od = SO 00 


Company, estimated at 470,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Receiy able. i 628,921 34 
Cash in Bank 5 a 





nsaong $12,608,356 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on aud 
after Tuesda , the First of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will ¢ eare. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay 
ment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 8ist December, 1880, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tue-day, 
the Third of May next, 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
——_-o0—— 
TRUSTEES: 
Horace Gray, 
Epmunp W. CorLizes, 
JouN ELLIOTT, 


J. D. Jones, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
W. H. H. Moorg, 
LEWIs CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. Russett, Rost. B. MINTURN, 
James Low. Casares H, Marsan, 
Davip LANE, Grorce W. Lane, 
Gompon Ww. ; bumsmam, Epwin D. Morcan, 

A, A. Rave Ropert L. Stvarr. 
James G, De Forest, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
Wiseae D. Leveric R, 

WILLiaM Brox, 


ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
Bewsamin H. Fievp, 
Josian O. Low 


WILLIaM E. Dover, Wim H. Foca, 
RoyaL PHELPs, Peter V. Kiva, 
Tromas F. Younes, Txos, B. CoppINeTon, 
F A. HAND, Horace K. Tavursenr, 
Jonny D. Hewuerr, Wiii4m Decroor, 
WitulaM H. Wess, HENRY COLLINs, 
CHARLES P, BurnpEtT, Joun L, ag 

J. D. JONES, Presiden 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice Pres't, 

W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice Pres’, 

A. Ae RAVEN, 84 Vice Press 





GEORGE H. TITUS 


Would respectfully announce to the people of Brooklyn and vicinity that he is prepared for the SPRING 
TRADE with a large and choice stock o 


CARPETINGS 


In all the different grades. Our goods are purchased direct from the leading manutacturers for CASH, and 
we give our customers the benefit of it. OUR STYLES are unsurpassed by those of any other house, and 
many of them controlled exclusively by us. OUR PRICES are as low, and in many instances lower than 
is asked for the same quality elsewhere. AN INSPECTION SOLICIIED, whether you are ready to 


purchase or not. 


607, 609 & 61! Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
THEH NHW 
RUSSIAN, ROMAN, AND 


TURKISH BATHS. 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


34 CLINTON STREET, - ° BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


ALABASTINE, 


SUPERIOR TO KALSOMIN 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED poten WALLS AND CEILINGS. 
The white is whiter than any other mate:.al, the tints clearer and more delicate. It produces a 


firm, durable, and handsome finish. It is UNEQU L E D ALABASTINE is a valuabie discovery. and 
it wil pay vou to send tor Sam;le Card and Testimoniais to 


SEELEY BROS., No. 32 Burling Slip, N. Y. City; 
{VERILL PAINT CO., No. 19 Federal St., Boston; 
AVERILL PAINT CO., No. 176 E. Jackson St., Chicago, Ill.; 
AVERILL PAINT CO,, No. 132 E. River St., Clevcland, O.; 
M. B, CHURCH, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


THIRTY -SIXTH ANNUAL kKEPORT 


New-York Life Insurance Co, 


OFFICE, Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY |, I88l. 











Amount of Net Cash esis Disieaee OO ee 38,185,431.68 
REVENUE ASSOUNS 
Ci TT Te $7,014,819.5 


Less deferred premiums Jan. 4, 1880.. 367,989. d2—$6,646,830.57 
Interest and rents, (including realized gains on real estate 
. 2,635,877.95 
317,989.11— 2,317,888.84—$8,964,719.41 


$47, 150.151.09 


so 
Less interest accrued Jan. 1, 1880 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including Reversionary additions to same...... .... $4,731,721.37 
Endowments matured and discounted, including Reversionary additions 


8 JARS eee 564,579.85 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on eancelled policies. 2,203,590.02 
Taxes and re-insurances.............. 212,424.06 


Commissions, brokerages, a ency expenses and physicians’ fees... ".. 770,804.30 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, &e......... ; 322,910. 64—$5, 806,030.24 


$41,344,120.85 
ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received). 

invested in United States, New York city, and other stocks, (market value 
$16,764,988.05) 

Real estate I el ee 

Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate, (buildi ngs thereon insured 
for $15,365 00 and the —- assigned to the Company as 
additional collateral security)...............0.00.ccccucecceccencees 


$852,028.10 


14,925,174.09 
5,029,324.59 


16,464,922.23 


Temporary loans, (secured by s ocks, market value, $3,184,340.00) 2,491 000.00 
Loans on existing policies, (the reserve held by the Company on these 
policies amounts to $2,975,000) 597,451.12 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subse- 
quent to Jan. 1, 1881. 387,972.13 


Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection 
(estimated reserve on these poptes $440,500. included in liabilities) 204, -—. 99 
Agents’ balances ................ 34,228.23 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. 1, 1881 Reh Rae ee 357,167.37 —=$41,344,120.85 
Excess of market value of securities over cost................... $1,839,813.96 
A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual euntial 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1881.................  $48,188,934.81 
Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent A SE ee op eeer ee $335,195.40 


Reported losses, awaiting proof, &c..... rrveme. 
Matured endowments, due and cnpaid. (claims not presented). viwies . 109,643.96 
Annuities, due and unpaid . 5,294.25 


Reserved for re-insurance on ‘existing policies ; participating ‘insurance 
at 4 per cent ares net premium ; non-participating at 5 per cent. 
Carlisle net premiu 


.-.-36,473,691.79 
Reserved for contingent "Tiabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over and 


above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class... 1,752,165.82 
Reserved for oremiums paid in advance.........................04. i 14,084.62 
$38,888,83'7.82 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent................ 6... cc ye ee eee $4.295,096.99 


Estimated Surplus by the New York bizte Standard at 4%< per cent., over $9,000,000.0 
From the undivided surplus of $4,295,096 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on seitle- 
ment of nest an nual premium. 
During the year 6,946 policies have been issued, insuring $22,229,979. 
Jan. 1, 1877, 45,421. Jan. 1, 1877, $127,748,473. 


Number of Jan. 1, 1878, 45,605. Amount { Jan. 1, 1878, 127,901,887. 

in f Tt 1380: oo t risk ) Jan.) 1890 127417 163. 

licies in force an at ris an. 1, , 127,417,763. 

” Jan. 1) 1881, 48.548. Jan. 1, 1884, 135,726,916. 
Death- 1876, $1, 547. 648. Income ( 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible ( Jan. 1, 1877, $2, 626, 816. 
{ 181 Sr'e7e. f 1378. "948.665. Surplus at con S79 1436. 

aims is78, 16 rom 1948665. urplus a’ an. 1. 1879, eth 4 

e / 1879, 1'Se9'854, 1879, 2,033,650. Jan. te 1880, 3,120,371. 
paid 1880, 4,731,721. Interest | 1880, 2.317, 889. 4 per cent. \ Jan. 1, 1881, 4,295,096. 








TRU <r ‘E ES: 
DAVID DOWS, CHARLES ‘WRIGHT, M. D., 


EDWARD MARTIN, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
WM. ii, APPLETON 


WILLIAM BARTON S, OHN MAIRS 

WILLIAM A, BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, EDW. A. Hitt EMORE, 
H. B, CLAFLIN, ROBES T B. COLLINS, HENRY TUCK, M. D. 
JOHN M. FURMAN, ay FISHER, a ANDER sTUDW ELL, 


WILLIAM H. BEER 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Ba 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


R, SUYDAM GRANT 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 


President. 


CHAS. WRIGHT, M. oft Seno WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. 


HENRY TUCK, M. D., 
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